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INTRODUCTION. 


THe present is an eventful and an interesting age. Improvements 
are exceeding, in number and importance, those of all former periods. 
The various plans for the melioration of human condition are as- 
suming new modifications, and acting with accumulated power. 
The useful arts, and the institutions of benevolence; are so enlarging 
their compass, that the defects and embarrassments of the social 
state are in a way soon to be covered by remedies as near sovereign 
as the present condition of things will admit. 

Among the great instruments of human improvement the press 
occupies a conspicuous position. It seems especially designed 
by Providence to-exercise a restoring influence upon the under- 
standing and conscience; but it is a lamentable fact that it has not 
unfrequently been pressed into the service of folly and corruption. 
To wrest this grand éngine from the hand of error, and to employ 
it in its legitimate work, no effort should be deemed too great a 
sacrifice. ‘The press should be fully employed in the great object 
of enlightening and reforming the-world: it should furnish every 
variety of instructive and useful reading ; and especially should it 
correct its own errors, and counteract the evil tendencies it has 
occasioned, and of which it is the only effective remedy. 7 

With our venerated founder these were cherished objects; the 
evidence of which is abundant in ‘his voluminous pubiications. We 
have received from his fertile and powerful pen numerous and va- 
rious works, from the penny tract to the ponderous volume ; all 
contemplating the same noble object,—the improvement of the cha- 
racter and condition of human society. This great and good man, 
early in his course of usefulness, fully estimated the importance of 
‘Vou. I—1 
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a periodical which should contain multum in parvo (much in little) 
for general circulation and popular use. Hence came into being 
the Arminian Magazine. This finally gave place tothe Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine, which deservedly ranks among the best 
periodicals of the class. 

In 1818 the Methodist Magazine was commenced, and issued in 
monthly numbers under the supervision of the book agents at New- 
York. This work continued to be issued in its original form until 
the year 1829. It was then thought that the Magazine should no 
longer sustain the character of a mere miscellany, as the Advocate 
and Journal, now in successful operation, could do ample justice 
to merely transient and miscellaneous matters. The work was 
accordingly thenceforward issued quarterly, under the title of the 
“‘ Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review.” Upon the occa- 
sion of this change, the editor, Dr. Emory, in his “ prospectus,” 
presents the reasons for the change in the following language :— 

“ For this class of periodicals there is certainly a greater vacancy 
in the department of theological journals, at the present day, than 
in any other; and particularly in our own denomination. There is 
danger, too, of satisfying ourselves, on one hand, with light and 
transient reading, and, on the other, with light and transient — 
writing. We yet need a journal which shall draw forth the most 
matured efforts of our best writers, whether in the ministry, or 
among other intelligent and literary contributors ; where also they 
may have room for ampler and more exact discussion, in a record 
which shall endure for the inspection of posterity. There are very 
many also in the wide circle of our friends, who have both taste 
and adequate means for patronizing such a work ; and one such is 
highly desirable, as well for their satisfaction, as to lead others to 
the cultivation of a similar taste.” 

At the late General Conference it was resolved to commence, 
after the close of the volume for 1840, a new series of the work, 
in an improved form, under the title of the “‘ Methodist Quarterly 
Review.” The design now is to give the work more fully the 
character of a Review than it has heretofore sustained, but not. in 
the least to depart from the general purposes contemplated in the 
former series. Its pages will be devoted to theology, ecclesiastical 
polity, education, science, and general literature. ‘These subjects 
will be discussed mostly, but not altogether, in the form of reviews. 

1* 
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In extended and elaborate reviews we shall present our readers 
with the substance of many of the leading publications which from 
time to time issue from the American and European presses, 
accompanied with such criticisms and remarks as their character 
shall demand ; and in critical notices shall give our views of the 
general character of many others. By these means we hope to 
render much assistance to our readers in ordering books which 
they may wish to procure, as well as to afford them the means of 
obtaining the information contained in many others, which they 
may not have the means or desire to purchase. 

For further particulars as to the plan of the work, and our edi- 
torial course, we would refer the reader to the prospectus published 
by the Agents, to our editorial in the July number, and to the pre-- 
sent number, which is offerd as a specimen. 

Such a publication is deemed especially important at the present 
time. Theology is liable to suffer from the extremes which cha- 
racterize the age. Adventurous speculation, reckless skepticism, 
and tame credulity enter largely into the spirit of the times. The 
grossest errors of the dark ages, together with every species of 
novelty, find a ready reception even among minds claiming 
the advantages of a high state of cultivation. And is this any time 
for the Methodist press to sleep, or to be partial and tame in its 
instruments of attack and defense? Surely not. If there were 
ever a time when the true Wesleyan theology, in its clearness, 
simplicity, and power, required all the means of diffusiveness and 
extension which can be commanded, the present is that time. A 
medium for a thorough and full discussion of such topics in theo- 
logy as have been buried in the mists of false philosophy or unbri- 
dled dogmatism is now with us absolutely necessary. And shall the 
Methodist Episcopal Church prove recreant in such an emergency ? 
Indeed, she cannot. She will fortify every point, and fully equip 
herself for the important part she is destined to act in the great 
conflict now in progress between the simple, unsophisticated doc- 
trines of the gospel, and a theology merely speculative on the one 
hand, or purely dogmatical on the other. 

The institutions and government of the church must have due 
attention. Various questions which many may have supposed 
long since settled, relating to ecclesiastical polity, are still mooted, 
and the principles which they involve are to be contested over and 
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over again. Hence the necessity of being always prepared to de- 
fend and explain our own peculiar institutions at length when need 
requires. 

The missionary, sabbath school, and temperance cause, as also 
our schools and colleges, will come in for a share of our sympathies 
and co-operation. 

Experiments in science are daily bringing to light the secrets 
of nature, and so enlarging the sphere of human contemplation and 
enjoyment. It is of immense importance that all branches of the 
community should keep pace with the progress of scientific disco- 
very, at least so far as the useful arts are affected by this means. 
It shall be our object to keep our readers sufficiently advised upon 
this subject. 

We hope to pluck now and then a flower from ancient and mo- 
dern literature, for the gratification of our readers. But those 
whose morbid appetites can only be satisfied with the creations of 
a disordered imagination can have little to hope from our labors, or 
those of our correspondents. 'The Review will deal in sober reali- 
ties. And though all due pains will be taken to gratify a well- 
disciplined taste, its great object will be to make its readers wiser 
and better. 

For the encouragement of our readers we will just say, that, from 
the light which already shines upon our way, we can have no doubt 
of complete success in our efforts to procure good materials. We 
have the pledges of several of the best writers in the country that 
they will render us their aid. All that now seems necessary is 
an adequate list of subscribers, and to this important element of 
success we trust our agents will help us without delay. If motives 
are necessary to secure the co-operation of the preachers, surely - 
it will be sufficient to remind them, that by assisting in the circu- 
lation of the Quarterly they will not only, in the same proportion, 
diffuse useful knowledge, but will aid the most worthy objects of the 
solicitudes of the church,—the superannuated preachers, and the 
widows and orphans of those who have fallen in the field of labor. 

In conclusion we beg to say, that, feeling as we do our utter 
insufficiency for the arduous and responsible duties devolving upon 
us, we most earnestly ask the prayers of the whole church, that 
the Father of all our mercies may direct and succeed our humble 
efforts to promote his glory and the best interests of mankind. 
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Art. II.—The Lives of the Apostles of Jesus Curist, drawn from 
the Writings of the early Christian Fathers, and embracing the 
New Testament History. Illustrated with ample Notes, histo- 
rical, topographical, and exegetical: with References to Autho- 
rities, containing a large amount of valuable matter ; now first 
translated into English from various Ancient and Modern 
Languages ; besides numerqus Original Views and Explana- 
tions. With numerous Engravings. New-Haven: Published 
by Youne & Untnyorn—pp. 650. 


Tue apostles of Jesus Christ were altogether a peculiar class of 
men. Without those attractions which draw upon the great and 
mighty men of the earth the gaze and admiration of wondering mul- 
titudes, the place they occupied, and the high spiritual office they 
filled, present them on the page of history in a light far more inte- - 
resting and important than that in which the most renowned of this 
world’s sages and noblemen appear. In the faithful mirror of im- 
partial biography how do Cesar and his minions appear in contrast 
with Christ and his apostles? or Herod Agrippa compare with 
‘‘ James, the brother of John,” whom “he killed with the sword?” 
or the high priest and his persecuting council with Peter, whose 
imprisonment they procured, and the devout disciples whose pray- 
ers prevailed with God for his deliverance? or Felix and the second 
Agrippa with Paul, whose inspired eloquence caused the one to 
tremble, and the other to confess himself “almost” persuaded “ to 
be a Christian?’ In a word, in what other class of men, whose 
names have been deemed worthy on any account to be handed 
down to succeeding generations, do we see so much to admire, so 
much which may be rendered subservient to the best interests of 
society in general, and the spiritual edification of the pious in 
particular ? 

Few subjects, it will readily be admitted, afford a wider scope 
for amplification than the lives of the apostles. The simple narra- 
tive of their labors is indeed contained in a narrow compass in the 
original record. This is a peculiarity of the inspired writings. To 
multiply incidents beyond what was necessary to render the canon 
complete, or to swell the account by inferences and reflections, 
appears to have been no part of the work of the Spirit in revealing 
truth to man. But the inspired data is sufficiently ample, even in 
this department, to suggest to the mind of the pious author trains 
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of pertinent reflections and observations which may be wrought into 
an extended dissertation equally instructive and edifying to his 
Christian readers. Such a work is the Portrait of St. Paul, writ- 
ten by the late pious vicar of Madeley, Rev. John William de la 
Fletchere. This admirable production is published at the Method- 
ist Book Room, in New-York, and widely circulated through the 
medium of that most efficient channel. No well disposed Christian 
or Christian minister can peruse it with prayerful attention without 
receiving much spiritual benefit from it. He will leave it a better 
Christian ; and, if a minister, a more apostolical and successful 
laborer in the vineyard of his Lord. We live in a day when the mul- 
tiplication of such works is much needed. The swarms of novels 
and romances which are daily issuing from the press, to corrupt the 
. taste and vitiate the morals of the youth of our country, are a stand- 
ing reproach to us as a professedly Christian nation. It is a source 
of deep and painful regret to the truly pious of all denominations, 
and loudly calls on every friend of our common Christianity to exert 
his utmost efforts to counteract the pernicious influence of this diffu- 
sive and insidious moral poison, by substituting a more healthy ali- 
ment for the mind. Who that is capable of forming any just estimate 
of the demoralizing tendency of such productions as are here alluded 
to, can help deploring that their authors should be eulogized, and 
their names identified with the nation’s literature as its chief sup- 
porters and most brilliant ornaments? But such is the fact ; and 
until talent and literature, eloquence and authorship, shall be con- 
secrated to the cause of true piety, this stigma will probably remain 
a standing reproach to both our intelligence and our moral taste as 
a Christian community. 

On opening the volume before us, and glancing over the title 
page and a few lines setting forth the “plan and scope of the 
work,” we felt a degree of pleasure arising from a secret hope that 
it might be one of those truly devotional productions of a pious 
heart and an enlightened understanding, which the circumstances 
of the times so imperiously require. It did appear to us that who- 
ever would, at this time, select the lives and labors of the apostles 
as a theme for a book of more than six hundred royal octavo 
pages, must have a heart in some measure imbued with the apos- 
tolic spirit, and would, in all probability, amplify his subject in such 
a way as to produce a most salutary impression upon the moral 
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and religious feelings of his readers. It was such a delusive hope 
which induced us to procure the work, its enormous price notwith- 
standing ; and to enter with more than ordinary interest upon a 
perusal of its contents, little suspecting that they would furnish oc- 
casion for such strictures and animadversions as we have felt it our 
duty to make upon it. To tell the truth, we were disappointed in it. 
It is a far less devotional work than we had hoped to find it; and 
in other respects by no means such as the nature of the subject 
would authorize us to expect. We do not mean by this remark, 
however, wholly to condemn it as a worthless production. It has 
merits. But we cannot resist the conviction, that a dissertation on 
the lives and labors of the apostles of Jesus Christ ought to be a 
peculiarly religious work, calculated to inspire the reader with much 
of the spirit which characterized those holy men who are set forth 
as illustrious examples of the power and purity of the gospel they 
. were divinely commissioned to teach. Such is by no means the 
character or tendency of the work before us; and we must, there- 
fore, deem it wanting at least in appropriateness. 

Unlike the author of the Portrait of St. Paul, who in the very 
first paragraph of his book calls the reader’s attention to the early 
piety of the apostle, and thenceforward keeps it fixed in contempla- 
tion of the eminent traits of character developed throughout the 
whole course of his devoted life, the writer of the volume before us 
occupies some thirty or forty pages in describing the civil state of 
‘the world in the apostolic age,” before he comes to the main 
object of his work. This may be admissible as an introduction, 
though it too evidently indicates that the writer’s mind was not so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of his subject as could be desired 
to insure a profitable discussion of it. Of this we have still farther 
evidence in the manner of his connecting the political sway of the 
Roman emperor with the advent of the meek and lowly Saviour. 
This is certainly novel in some respects, and extremely questionable 
in others. Who, for example, is prepared to hear Julius Cesar 
proclaimed as “‘Christ’s forerunner?” Such, indeed, was John 
the Baptist, an honor most fitly conferred upon him as a devoted 
prophet of the Most High. Julius Cesar was neither his rival nor 
his associate ; and it is difficult to conceive for what purpose, other 
than to exhibit the eccentricity of the author’s mind, (of which 
there is abundant evidence throughout his work,) the appellation 
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appropriated to the heaven-appointed messenger of the Lord, who 
was especially sent to prepare his way before him, is given to an 
earthly monarch, without so much as one trait of character befitting a 
mortal for so holy an association. 

But were the Cesars and the state of the Roman empire dis- 
missed where the history of the apostles commences, there would 
be less occasion for complaint on the part of the Christian reader. 
He might then pursue the theme adopted by the writer without 
farther interruption. Even common readers know the vexation 
occasioned by having the thread of an instructive or edifying essay 
ever and anon broken off, and the mind thus confused and distracted 
by the introduction of new and irrelevant matter. The impression 
which might otherwise be made by the subject is weakened and 
rendered indistinct, and the object which all writers for the public 
should have in view, partially, if not wholly, defeated. ‘The want 
of unity in a discourse or dissertation is a fault which no critic can 
fail to detect; and where this fault is a prominent characteristic of 
a literary or religious production, it is a duty which the reviewer 
owes alike to the author and the public to notice it. 

Had we room we could adduce numerous instances showing that 
the labored production of our author is extremely defective in this 
respect. Let the reader turn to page 201 of the work, and read 
the section through, and then ask himself what single sentence or 
line it contains to indicate that it is a part of a dissertation on the 
lives of the apostles. It stands in the body of the work thus :— 


“ Herop AGRIPPA. 


“ At this time the monarch of the Roman world was Caius Cesar, 
commonly known by his surname, CaticuLa. Among the first acts of 
a reign, whose outset was deservedly popular for its numerous mani- 
festations of prudence and benevolence, forming a strange contrast with — 
subsequent tyranny and folly, was the advancement of a tried and 
faithful friend to the regal honors and power which his birth entitled 
him to claim, and from which the neglectful indifference at first, and 
afterward the revengeful spite of the preceding Cesar, Tiberius, had 
long excluded him. This was Herop Acrippa, grandson of that 
great Herod, who, by the force of his own exalted genius, and by the 
favor of the imperial Augustus, rose from the place of a friendless 
foreign acventurer to the kingly sway of all Palestine. This extensive 
power he exercised in a manner which was, on the whole, ultimately 
advantageous to his subjects; but his whole reign, and the later years 
of it more particularly, were marked by cruelties the most infamous, to 
which he was led by almost insane fits of wild and causeless jealousy. 
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On none of the subjects of his power did this tyrannical fury fall with 

such frequent and dreadful visitations as on his own family ; and it was 
there that, in his alternate fits of fury and remorse, he was often made 
the avenger of his own victims. Among these numerous domestic cru- 
elties, one of the earliest and the most distressing was the murder of the 
amiable Mariamne, the daughter of the last of the Asamonean line :— 


‘ Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honored race,’ 


which Herod’s remorseless policy had exterminated. Her he made his 
wife, and after a few years sacrificed her to some wild freak of jealousy, 
only to reap long years of agonizing remorse for the hasty act, when a 
cooler search had shown, too late, her stainless innocence. But a 
passionate despot never yet learned wisdom by being made to feel the 
recoil of his own folly; and in the course of later years this cruelty 
was equalled, and almost outdone, by a similiar act, committed by him 
on those whom her memory should have saved, if any thing could. 
The innocent and unfortunate Mariamne left him two sons, then mere 
children, whom the miserable, repentant tyrant cherished and reared 
with an affectionate care, which might almost have seemed a partial 
atonement for the injuries of their murdered mother. After some 
years passed in obtaining a foreign education at the imperial court of 
Rome, these two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, returned at their 
father’s summons to his court, where their noble qualities, their 
eloquence, and manly accomplishments, as well as the interest 
excited by their mother’s fate, drew on them the favorable and admiring 
regard of the whole people. But all that made them admirable and 
amiable to others was as powerless as the memory of their mother to 
save them from the fury of the suspicious tyrant. Those whose inte- 
rests could be promoted by such a course soon found means to make 
them objects of jealousy and terror to him, and ere long involved them in a 
groundless accusation of conspiring against his dominion and life. The 
uneasiness excited in Herod by their great popularity and their command- 
ing talents, led him to believe this charge ; and the wretched old king, 
driven from fear to jealousy, and from jealousy to fury, at last crowned 
his own wretchedness and their wrongs by strangling them both, after 
an imprisonment of so great a length as to take away from his crime 
even the shadowy excuse of hastiness. This was one of the last acts 
of his bloody life ; but ere he died returning tenderness toward the un- 
fortunate race of Mariamne led him to spare and cherish the infant 
children of Aristobulus, the younger of the two, who left three sons and 
two daughters to the tender mercies of his cruel father.” 


Thus does the writer of the “Lives of the Apostles” introduce 
into the very heart of his work a portion of Roman history, which 
he continues through several pages, for no other apparent purpose 
than to inform his readers that at a certain period during the lives 
of the apostles, Herod Agrippa, a man of singular and various for- 
tunes,—now a beggar, now a prisoner, and now a king,—reigned 
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in Palestine, and was a favorite with the Jews; and that under 
his reign new persecutions broke out against the Christians. All 
of this matter which was in any way relevant to the subject might 
have been told in ten lines, and the narrative of the apostles left 
unbroken and complete. This certainly would have been more 
creditable to the author, and far better calculated to produce the de- 
sired impression upon the minds of his readers. 

In this connection we invite attention to another feature of the 
author’s composition which deserves a passing notice. It is the 
inadaptation of his style to his subject. It will be borne in mind 
that the life of St. Peter is the subject of discourse in this part of 
the work; and the mind of the reader is naturally impatient of 
whatever keeps it in suspense, and throws in the distance those 
prominent features of the apostle’s character, and incidents in his 
life, which constitute the materials of an interesting and useful 
biography. ‘The event to be noticed in the consecution of inci- 
dents, is Peter’s remarkable deliverance from the prison in which 
he was confined between two soldiers. In preparing the way to 
bring this interesting occurrence before the minds of his readers, 
the author has already carried them through a dozen tedious pages 
of profane history in a style indicated by the extract above; and 
now, falling into the subject of his narrative, he occupies some 
ten or twelve pages more in describing, in the same verbose and 
tedious manner, all the minute circumstances, real or imaginary, 
relative to the latent malice of the Jews against the disciples, the 
advantage which Agrippa’s favorable disposition toward Jewish 
institutions afforded them to gratify this malice by rekindling the 
fires of persecution, the apprehension and imprisonment of the 
apostle, the ceremonies and joyous celebration of the national feast 
by the Jews, and the solemn musings of the disciples, as well as 
of Peter himself, during the period of these transactions, with many 
other things of the kind, before he commences a relation of that 
wonderful deliverance, which is rendered the more interesting and 
sublime in the sacred volume by being narrated in a manner so 
concise, simple, and unadorned. As a sample of the author’s method 
take the following paragraph, in which he describes the excitement 
and consternation that a discovery of Peter’s escape occasioned 
among the keepers of the prison. It runs thus :— 
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“Morning dawned at last upon the towers and temple columns of the 
holy city. On the gold-sheeted roofs and snowy-pillared colonades of 
the house of God the sunlight poured with a splendor hardly more glo- 
rious than the insupportable brilliancy that was sent back from their 
dazzling surfaces, streaming like a new morning upon the objects around, 
whose nearer sides would otherwise have been left in shade by the 
eastern rays. Castle Antonia shared in this general illumination, and 
at the first blaze of sunrise the order of Roman service announced the 
moment for relieving guard. The bustle of the movement of the new 
sentries toward their stands must at last have reached the ears of 
Peter’s forsaken companions. Their first waking thoughts would, of 
course, be on their responsible charge, and they now became, for the 
first time, aware of the important deficiency. But they had not much 
time to consider their misfortune, or condole upon it; for the change of 
sentries now brought to the door the quaternion whose turn on duty 
came next. Most uncomfortable must have been the aspect of thin 
to the two sentinels who had been keeping their steady watch outside 
of the door, and who shared, equally with the inside keepers, in the 
undesirable responsibilities of this accident,” é&2c.—Pp. 223, 224. 

Such extravagant diction might be tolerated in a writer of no- 
vels or fictitious tales; but no rule of correct criticism will justify 
it here, where truth and integrity are required in every particular. 
The beautiful picture of a brilliant and sunny morning bursting 
upon the golden city at that eventful period, so vividly drawn by 
the writer, is indeed well calculated to enliven the story and ravish 
the feelings of gay and undevout readers. But is there any truth in 
it? What evidence is there that a darker morning ever shrouded 
the domes and towers of the devoted city than that identical one 
which the author’s fancy has painted in such lively colors? How 
much more impressive and sublime is the simple statement of the 
inspired historian, “There was no small stir among the soldiers to 
know what was become of Peter,” than all this pompous display 
of wordy fiction ! | 

We cannot forbear here to.caution the readers of the volume in 
question against imbibing incorrect views respecting the apostles, 
and some important incidents connected with their lives, by admit- 
ting into their minds the imaginary descriptions of the author in the 
place of well attested truth. Take for example his notice of the 
transfiguration. The record of this occurrence occupies only a few 
short verses in the Scriptures. Our author contrives to fill a num- 
ber of pages in amplifying upon it, without adding either instruc- 
tion or interest. St. Luke says, Christ and his disciples went up 
into the mountain to pray. The fancy of our author prepares them 
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for the sublime manifestation of the divine glory they are thus per- 
mitted to witness, by a very different influence than that which is 


produced by prayer. Hear him. 


“Their most holy historical associations were connected with the 
tops of high mountains, removed from which the most awful scenes of 
ancient miracle would, to the fancy of the dweller of mountainous Pa- 
lestine, have seemed stripped of their most imposing aids. Moriah, 
Sinai, Horeb, Ebal, Gerizim, Zion, and Tabor, were the classic ground 
of Hebrew history; and to the fiery mind of the imaginative Israelite 
their high tops seemed to tower in a religious sublimity, as striking and 
as lasting as their physical elevation. From these lofty peaks, so much 
nearer to the dwelling-place of God, his soul took a higher flight than did 
ever the fancy of the Greek from the classic tops of Parnassus, Tda, 
‘Old Pelion, or the skyish head of blue Olympus;’ and the three hum- 
ble gazers, who now stood waiting there with their divine Master, felt, 
no doubt, their devotion proportionably exalted with their situation, by 
such associations. It was the same spirit that, throughout the ancient 
world, led the earliest religionists fo avail themselves of these physical 
advantages, as they did in “their mountain worship, and with a success 
a in proportion as the purity and sincerity of their worship, and the 

igh character of its object, corresponded with the lofty grandeur of 
the place. 

‘ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o’er-gazing mountains, there to seek 
The Spirit in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Uprear’d of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns of idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer.’ ”—P. 88 


Thus are we taught by a Protestant Christian author that the 
adorable Saviour, to prepare his chosen disciples to witness the 
most magnificent display of his glory he ever deigned to exhibit to 
‘mortals in the body, of set purpose beguiled their imagination by 
scenes of grandeur, calculated to produce the same lofty emotions 
of sublimity and awe in the feelings of the deist, the heathen idola- 
tor, and the mere sentimentalist professing the Christian faith! 
That such emotions are often mistaken for true piety, and substi- 
tuted for the spirit of devotion, we have little reason to doubt. 
They are excited not only by the romantic grandeur of “ earth- 
o’er-gazing mountains” —the high places of idolatry—but also by the 
sombre aspect of the stately Gothic cathedral, and the grave tones 
of the majestic organ, aids to devotion which are sought only in the 
absence of the spirit of it. 

It was by that abstractedness of the thoughts from the world, and 
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deep devotion of heart before God, which continuous and ardent 
prayer produces, and not by dazzling the imagination with external 
grandeur, that the Saviour prepared the disciples for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory which he was about to make to them. What 
sober-minded Christian doubts this? Who, therefore, that is accus- 
tomed to employ the unimpassioned faculties of judgment and rea- 
son in expounding the Scriptures, will admit the following poetic 
effusion as a just interpretation of the sacred text?— 


“In short, they [the three disciples] fell asleep; and that, too, as it 
would appear, in the midst of the prayers and counsels of their adorable 
Lord. * * * In such a state [asleep through weariness] were the bo- 
dies of the companions of Jesus ; and thus wearied, they slept long, in 
spite of the storm, which is supposed by many to have arisen, and to 
have been the immediate cause of some of the striking appearances 
which followed. It is said, by many standard commentators, that the 
fairest account of such of the incidents as are connected with natural 
objects, is, that a tremendous thunder storm came down upon the 
mountain while they were asleep, and that a loud peal bursting from 
this was the immediate cause of their awaking. All the details that 
are given certainly justify the supposition. They are described as 
suddenly starting from their sleep, in such a manner as would naturally 
follow only from a loud noise violently arousing the slumbering senses. 
Awakened thus by a peal of thunder, the first sight that struck their 
amazed eyes was their Master, resplendent through the darkness of 
night and storm with a brilliant light, that so shone upon him, and 
covered him, as to change his whole aspect to a degree of glory 
indescribable. 

“To add to their amazement and dread, they saw that he was not 
alone, but two mysterious and spiritual personages, announced to 
them as Moses and Elijah, were now his companions, having found 
means to join him, though high on the mighty rock, alone and in dark- 
ness, so inaccessible to human approach. These two ancient servants 
of God now appeared with his beloved Son, whose labors, and doc- 
trines, and triumphs were so far to transcend theirs; and in the hear- 
ing of the three apostles uttered solemn words of prophecy about his 
approaching death, and triumph over death. The two sons of Zebedee 
were so startled as to be speechless ; but the boldness and talkativeness 
of Peter, always so pre-eminent, enabled him, even here, to speak his 
deep awe and reverence. Yet confused with half-awakened sleep, and 
stunned by the bursting thunder, he spoke as a man thus suddenly awaked 
naturally speaks, scarcely separating the thoughts of his dream from the 
objects that met his opening eye, he said, ‘Lord, it is good for us to be 
here ; and if thou wilt, let us make three tabernacles, (or resting places,) 
one for thee, one for Moses, and one for Elijah.’ These things he said 
before his confused thoughts could fully arrange themselves into words 

roper to express his feelings of awe; and he, half dreaming still, 
Lastly knew what he said. But as he uttered these words, the dark 
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cloud above them suddenly descended upon the mountain’s head, en- 
wrapping and overshadowing them; and amid the flash of lightnings 
and the roar of thunders, given out in the concussion, they distin- 
guished, in no human voice, these awful words, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.’ Who can wonder 
that a phenomenon so tremendous, both morally and physically, over- 
whelmed their senses ; and that, alarmed beyond measure, they fell 
again on their faces to the earth; so astonished, that they did not dare 
to rise or look up, until Jesus came to them, and reassured them with 
his friendly touch, saying, ‘ Arise, and be not afraid.’ And lifting up 
their eyes, they saw no man any more, save Jesus only, with them- 
selves.”—Pp. 91, 92. 


Add to the physical agents here employed by the author only a 
few more, which his inventive imagination might easily supply, and 
the naturally skeptical reader might be left to doubt whether the 
whole could not be resolved into an illusion practiced upon the 
senses of the half-sleeping, half-dreaming, terrified apostles, artfully 
decoyed into a dark mountain on the approach of a storm, and there 
detained, witnessing the prayers and listening to the discourses of 
their Master, until the excitement of their feelings, occasioned by 
the solemn grandeur of the scene, had subsided, and they sunk 
with the words they heard gradually dying upon their ears, and the 
imaginations of their thoughts turning into dreams, at the happy 
juncture, when the approaching tempest was about to burst upon 
their heads, to rouse them by its tremendous peals to witness, amid 
the flashes of the lightnings, the wonderful phenomena, in a state 
of mind least of all qualifying them to judge of the reality of the 
things they saw and heard! Such an interpretation might satisfy 
a German neologist or semi-deist; but a devout and well instructed 
Christian cannot peruse it without feelings of disgust at the fictitious 
assumptions of the imaginative author, calculated only to obscure 
the glory and depreciate the moral lustre of that sublime and most 
interesting miracle, of which he presumes to treat without under- 
standing its true character or design. 

Three out of the four evangelists record this wonderful trans- 
action without any material difference. Neither of them say any 
thing about its transpiring in the might, or being attended by a 
tempest, or the apostles being suddenly awaked from a long and 
profound sleep. ‘The narratives are exceedingly simple, and con- 
tain few incidents. And every thing recorded by the inspired 
historians bears clear evidence of supernatural agency. That it 
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was or was not in the night we have no means positively to decide. 
This, however, is a circumstance of little importance. That the 
disciples “fell asleep,” ‘slept long,” and were roused from this 
deep and long sleep by loud peals of thunder bursting forth froma _, 
cloud hanging over the mountain, we have no reason, from any 
thing contained in the sacred text, even to conjecture. One of the 
evangelists (Luke) says, indeed, “‘ Peter and they that were with 
him were heavy with sleep.” At what period of the transaction 
they were in this state, or what was the cause or the precise nature 
of it, does not clearly appear. That the transfiguration took place 
“before the disciples,” and in a way to be testified to by them, and 
that Moses and Elias “appeared unto them” immediately succeed- 
ing the Saviour’s praying, and without the intervention of any other 
material circumstance, all the narratives plainly show. 

Without supposing that the disciples were literally asleep, the 
Biblical student will find a satisfactory elucidation of the circum- 
stance mentioned by Luke, and by him only, in Dan. viii, 18, and 
x, 9. The events that are there recorded respecting the prophet 
are so similar to those here stated respecting the apostles, that it 
seems quite natural to conclude the evangelist had his eye upon 
them, and employed the language they suggested in describing the 
state of feeling experienced by “ Peter and those that were with 
him,” during this extraordinary manifestation of the divine presence 
and glory. Daniel, to be sure, calls it a deep sleep. But it was 
not a natural sleep. ‘Yet heard I,” said he, “the voice of his 
words ; and when I heard the voice of his words, then was I in a 
deep sleep on my face, and my face toward the ground. And, be- 
hold, a hand touched me, which set me upon my knees and upon 
the palms of my hands,” Dan. x, 9. It was.a state analogous to 
sleep, in that the mind was wholly abstracted from the world; and 
on that account denominated, by a strong figure, “a deep sleep.” 
But unlike natural sleep, in which all the faculties are temporarily 
suspended, so that nothing is perceived clearly or correctly, this 
being produced by an overwhelming sense of the divine presence, 
peculiarly qualified the prophet for a clearer perception of the divine 
manifestations. In this case it was experienced in its highest de- 
gree. And is there not reason to suppose that the same was 
intended, though in a lower degree, by what Luke says of the dis- 
ciples? ‘‘ And as he prayed,” says the sacred historian, “the fashion 
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of his countenance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistering. And, behold, there talked with them two men, which 
were Moses and Elias; who appeared in glory, and spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” ‘The sudden 
ushering in of these events, and the soul-appalling conversation 
which they heard about the sufferings of Christ, so filled the minds 
of the disciples with awe and amazement, that they were for the 
moment absorbed and lost in a vision of deep and melancholy gloom, 
which has a tendency to produce heaviness and sleep; but on be- 
holding his glory, and inferring from the manifestation of it a bet- 
ter omen, they waked up to a clearer and more distinct perception 
of what was passing before them; ‘and Peter said, Lord, it is 
good for us to be here.” Then the approach of the cloud, betoken- 
ing a still farther exhibition of the divine presence, and the voice 
out of the cloud, so overawed them, that, like Daniel in the case 
referred to, and Saul, when Christ appeared to him on his way to 
Damascus, they fell “on their faces, and were sore afraid.” 

All this seems natural, and adapted to the high state of excited 
feeling which the occasion must have produced. But the alleged 
long and natural sleep of the disciples, which finds no support in 
the sacred text, is contradicted by every incident in the narratives 
given by the evangelists, as well as the fact, that these very disci- 
ples were to be the witnesses, and the only witnesses, of all that 
transpired on that occasion; and to their testimony we are indebted 
for all we know respecting it. 

The thunder storm, described in such glowing terms by the au- 
thor, we hesitate not to pronounce a fiction, unworthy of a Chris- 
tian writer, and highly derogatory to the credit of the evangelical 
record. True, the author says, “It is said, by many standard 
commentators, that the fairest account of such of the incidents as 
are connected with natural objects, is, that a tremendous thunder 
storm came down upon the mountain while they were asleep, and 
that a loud peal of thunder, bursting from this, was the immediate 
cause of their awaking.” But he does not tell us who these stand- 
ard commentators are. The reader may rest assured that he will 
look in vain for them among our approved English commentators 
and theologians ; though from this unqualified appeal to accredited 
authority he may be led to suppose, without examining for himself, 
that these generally concur in the view the author has given. It is 
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proper here to say, that his entire exposition of this miracle, and espe- 
cially this part of it, savors much of the neology of German schools, 
that bane of pure Christianity, which has inundated nearly half the 
continent of Europe ; and it is not improbable that the divines who 
have adopted this semi-infidel scheme are the “standard commen- 
tators” appealed to by the writer in support of his interpretation of 
the miracle of transfiguration. There is the more reason to place 
the readers of this volume upon their guard, as the seeds of this 
foreign and corrupt theology are evidently contained in many por- 
tions of it.* 


* Since the above was written, the following remarks of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
which are found appended to his notes on the 17th chapter of Matthew, have, 
in our course of reading, come under our notice. The appropriate bearing of 
these remarks upon the present question had not before so particularly struck our 
attention ; and we insert them here in confirmation of what we have stated, 
that the volume before us is strongly tinctured with the foreign theology to 
which we have referred. Dr. C., speaking of the transfiguration, says,— 

“‘ Some foreign critics, who are also called divines, have stripped it, by their 
mode of interpretation, of all its strength, use, and meaning. With them it is 
thus to be understood :—‘ Jesus, with the disciples, Peter, James, and John, 
went by night into a mountain, for the purpose of prayer and meditation. 
While thus engaged, the animal spirits of the disciples were overcome by 
watching and fatigue, and they fell asleep. In this sleep they dreamed, or 
Peter only dreamed, that he saw his Master encompassed with glorious light, 
and that Moses and Elijah were conversing with him. That early in the morn- 
‘ing, just as the sun was rising, there happened some electric, or thunder-like 
explosions, (a thing not unfrequent near some mountains,) by which the disci- 
ples were suddenly awoke ; that Peter, whose mind was strongly impressed 
with his dream, seeing the rising sun rise gloriously upon his Master, and his 
strongly impressed senses calling to remembrance his late vision, he for a 
moment imagined he saw, not only the glory of which he had dreamed, but the 
persons also, Moses and Elijah, still standing on the mount with Christ: that 
not being yet sufficiently awake, finding the images impressed on his imagina- 
tion fleeting away with his returning exercise of reason, he cried out, before 
he was aware, Lord! tt is good for us to be here; let us make three taber- 
nacles, &c.; but in a short time, having recovered the regular use of his senses, 
he perceived that it was a dream; and having told it to our Lord and his 
brother disciples, lest the Jews might take occasion of jealousy from it, he 
was desired to tell the vision tono man.’ This is the substance of that strange 
explanation given by those learned men to this extraordinary transaction ; 
a mode of interpretation only calculated to support that system which makes 
it an important point to deny and decry all supernatural and miraculous influ- 
ence, and to explain away all the spirituality of the New Testament. What- 
Vou. I.—2 
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The author’s last fancy, the “dark cloud,” is most absurd of all. 
It is in direct opposition to the explicit declaration of the three 
evangelists, who designate it as a bright cloud; and also to what 
is supposed by our ablest and most evangelical commentators to 
have been designed by it. Let the candid reader compare his ter- 
rific description of ‘a dark cloud suddenly descending upon the 
mountain’s head, enwrapping and overshadowing” the apostles, and 
of a voice, “amid the flash of lightnings, and the roar of thunders,” 
&c., with the following exegetical interpretation of the occurrence 
by that profound Biblical scholar and eminent divine, Bishop Por- 
teus, and he will perceive the justness of the remark just made. 
“The cioup,” says Bishop Porteus, “is the well-known token of 
the divine presence under the law. Many instances of it occur in 
the Old Testament, but more particularly at the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai. On the mountain where our Saviour was trans- 
figured a new law was declared to have taken place; and, there- 
fore, God again appeared in a cloud. But there is one remarkable 
difference between these manifestations of the divine presence. On 
Mount Sinai the cloud was dark and thick; ‘and there were thun- 
ders, and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, 
and all the people that were in the camp trembled.’ At the trans- 
figuration, on the contrary, the cloud was bright; the whole scene 
was luminous and transporting, and nothing was heard but the mild 
paternal voice of the Almighty, expressing his delight in his beloved 
Son. These striking differences, and the two appearances, evi- 
dently point out the different tempers of the two dispensations, of 
which the former, from its severity, was more calculated to excite 
terror; the latter, from its gentleness, to inspire love.” —Port. 
Ser., p. 232. 

We have extended our strictures on this point, not because it is 
more particularly obnoxious to criticism than some other portions 
of the work, but for the purpose of exhibiting in one view the objec- 
tion to which it is liable as a whole, namely, the concealment of 
anti-evangelical principles under the attractive covering of a popular 
and fascinating style. As this is a production of some magnitude, 


ever ingenuity may be in this pretended elucidation, every unprejudiced person 
must see that it can never be brought to accord with the letter and concomt- 
tant circumstances of this remarkable case.” 
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and designed to be a standard work for both professional and gene- 
ral readers,* it is a matter of no small importance that they should 
be guarded against incautiously imbibing any insidious poison it 
may contain.f 

The doctrinal errors inculcated in this work are too palpable 
and obvious to mislead the intelligent reader. Some of the exploded 
dogmas of popery, particularly the supremacy of St. Peter, and its 
cognate absurdities, are boldly asserted and elaborately vindicated 
by the author. Indeed, when we first read a few paragraphs in 
the work, upon which we incidentally opened, touching this topic, we 
were in doubt whether the writer might not be a Jesuit in disguise. 
But other parts of it soon convinced us that this was impossible. 


* The second edition, now in circulation, is stereotyped. 

+ The following is the author’s view of the miracle of the “cloven 
tongues,” &c., recorded in the second chapter of the Acts :— 

“‘ My own opinion of the nature of this whole phenomenon is,” he says, 
“that of Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Paulus, and Kuinoel,—that a tremendous 
tempest actually descended at the time, bringing down clouds highly charged 
with electricity, which was not discharged in the usual mode, by thunder and 
lightning, but quietly streamed from the air to the earth, and wherever it 
passed from the air upon any tolerable conductor, it made itself manifest in the 
darkness occasioned by the thick clouds, in the form of those pencils of rays, 
with which every one is familiar who has seen electrical experiments in a dark 
room; and which are well described by the expression, ‘cloven tongues of 
fire.’ The temple itself being covered and spiked with gold, the best of all 
conductors, would quietly draw off a vast quantity of electricity, which, pass- 
ing through the building, would thus manifest itself on those within the cham- 
bers of the temple, if we may suppose the apostles to have been there 
assembled.” 

We will not detain the reader to present the arguments urged in support of 
this opinion, nor yet to show their futility, as our only purpose in making this 
extract is to exhibit a peculiar characteristic of the work to which we have 
adverted. The writer need not to have taken the trouble to inform his readers 
of his ready acquiescence in the opinions of the authors he names. This is 
sufficiently evident, not only in this, but in other particulars, without his men- 
tioning it. It has been well said, by a judicious critic, in regard to Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, which has lately been recommended to 
public notice in a translation, with notes, by Marsh, for some time resident at 
Leipsic, that it “ exhibits great learning and deep research, but doubts and 
skepticisms are occasionally introduced, which capriciously altering the text 
or the sense, undermine the authority of Scripture, and lessen the respect 
which should be paid to the inspired writings."——Dr. Blake. 
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Yet he has made concessions and assumed positions which show 
him to be at least a very inconsistent Protestant. Although his 
work is entitled, “The Lives of the Apostles of Jesus Christ,” yet 
more than two hundred and forty pages of it have the name of Pe- 
ter in the running title. This apostle occupied, in the estimation 
of the author, such a prominent position in the primitive Christian 
church, that little besides his life and labors seemed necessary to 
complete its history. 

He was its “ foundation,” the “rock” on which it was built ; 
the “chief apostle,” sustaining a “ perfectly commanding pre-emt- 
nence ;” and the honored bearer of its sacred “keys.” Such are 
the views set forth by our author, and inculcated in every pos- 
sible form throughout his work. 

That we may not be suspected of stating the case in too strong 
terms, we beg to refer the reader to the work itself, as evidence of 
the justness of the language here employed. The author, as his 
object seems to be to convince the reader of Peter’s absolute pre- 
eminence before he dismisses him, arranges his course with the skill 
of a master; and in the very commencement makes an effort to 
dislodge from the mind, before it is at all apprised of his object, 
every impression that the distinction which was given to Peter 
among the apostles might be accounted for on the ground of se- 
niority, by a labored argument to show that he was younger than 
his brother Andrew. From this preliminary, the design of which 
the reader scarcely perceives at first, we are carried forward, step 
by step, until, to cap the climax, we are presented with the papal 
dogma of Peter’s absolute supremacy without disguise. Take the 
following extracts :— 


“To draw from them the distinct acknowledgment of their belief in 
him, Jesus at last plainly asked his disciples, ‘ But who do you say that 
Iam?’ Simon Peter, in his usual character as spokesman, replied for 
the whole band, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ Je- 
sus, recognizing in this prompt answer the fiery and devoted spirit 
that would follow the great work of redemption through life, and at last 
to death, replied to the zealous speaker in terms of marked and exalted 
honor, prophesying at the same time the high part which he would act 
in spreading and strengthening the kingdom of his Master: ‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon, son of Jonah, for flesh and blood have not revealed this 
unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, 
that thou art a Rock; and on this rocx I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give thee the keys 
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of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.’ In such high terms was the chief apostle 
distinguished, and thus did his Master peculiarly commission him above 
the rest, for the high office to which all the energies of his remaining life 
were to be devoted.”—P. 70. 


In vindication of this high ground the author employs the follow- 
ing language in the form of a note :— 


“¢ Thou art a rock, &c. This is the just translation of Peter’s 
name, and the force of the declaration is best understood hy this ren- 
dering. As it stands in the original, it is, ‘Thou art Mérpoc, (Petros, 
‘a rock,’) and on this Mérpa (Petra, ‘a rock’) I will build my church ;'— 
a play on the words so palpable, that great injustice is done to its force 
by a common, tame, unexplained translation. The variation of the 
words in the Greek, from the masculine to the feminine termination, 
makes no difference in the expression. In the Greek Testament the 
feminine, xérpa, (petra,) is the only form of the word used as the common 
noun for ‘rock ;’ but the masculine, zérpoc, ( petros,) is used in the most 
finished classic writers of the ancient Greek, of the Ionic, Doric, and 
Attic, as Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, Xenophon, and, in the later order 
of writers, Diodorus Siculus. H. Stephens gives the masculine form 
as the primitive, but Schneider derives it from the feminine. 

“This simple and natural construction has, however, seemed to 
many of ancient and modern times to be so replete with difficulties, 
and so irreconcilable with their notions of the character of Peter, and 
with the extent of the honor implied in the words, that they have sought 
other modes of interpretation. *** The great majority of the fathers con- 
sider the words as referring primarily to Peter, though this opinion is 
variously qualified, in different passages, by such remarks, as ‘ that it 
was upon Peter’s faith, rather than upon Peter himself, that the church 
was founded ;’—a nicety that may well be charactetized as ‘a distinc- 
tion without a difference ;’ for who supposes that the church could be 
said to be founded upon Peter, in any more personal sense, than that 
his zeal, faith, devotion, and energy, on this occasion manifested, should 
be the active means of establishing, extending, and governing the 
church of that Lord whom he had declared to be the Christ?”—P. 72. 


The sense in which the expression is understood to apply to Pe- 
ter’s faith, the author evidently does not correctly apprehend, as we 
might clearly show, would our prescribed limits permit. But this 
is the less necessary, as he rests the argument upon a verbal con- 
struction of the sentence. He thus proceeds :— 


“The principles of syntax require that the words, ‘ this rock,’ should 
refer to some substantive already expressed; and since there is no 
such abstract noun in the passage as ‘ faith,’ but, on the contrary, the 
name of Peter is just before mentioned with a palpable allusion to the 
paronomasia of Petros and Petra, every rule of grammar and common 
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sense makes it necessary to infer that Jesus applied the words, ‘ this 
rock,’ to Peter.” 


Having thus unequivocally asserted the doctrine, that the Sa- 
viour applied the words, “this rock,” to Peter; and, by conse- 
quence, that it was upon Peter, the apostle, that he declared he 
would build his church, our author carries the sentiment throughout 
his work, everywhere paying to him the honors due to an acknow- 
ledged head—the “ foundation” and “ divinely instituted” ruler 


“of the church.” 
In commenting upon Acts v, 15, he uses this strong language :— 


“« The shadow of Peter. This is one of a vast number of passages 
which show the high and perfectly commanding pre-eminence of this 
apostolic chief. The people evidently considered Peter as concen- 
trating all the divine and miraculous power in his own person, and had 
no idea at all of obtaining benefit from any thing that the minor apos- 
tles could do. In him, alone, they saw the manifestations of divine 
power and authority ;—he spoke, and preached, and healed, and judged, 
and doomed, while the rest had nothing to do but assent and aid. Peter, 
then, was THE great pastor of the church; and it is every way desirable 
that over-zealous Protestants would find some better reason for oppo- 
sing so palpable a fact, than simply that Papists support it. A Protestant, 
zealous against the assumptions of the Church of Rome, yet honest and 
honorable in that opposition, should scorn and cast off the base and 
vain support that so many seek in the denial of the divinely appointed 
pre-eminence of the noble Peter,—a pre-eminence, to my eye, palpa- 
bly marked in almost every passage of the gospels and of the Acts where 
the apostles are mentioned. The spirit which thus perverts the ob-. 
vious meaning of particular passages in the general tenor of the whole 
New Testament, for the sake of carrying a point against the Roman- 
ists, is not the original spirit of the great reformers, who fought the 
first and best battles against papal supremacy. They knew better, and 
had better aids. It is a more modern spirit, springing from an igno- 
rance of the true grounds of the great Protestant defense ; nor till this 
offspring of ignorance is displaced by the spirit of truth, will the Pro- 
testant controversy go on as the first reformers so triumphantly began 
it. And if, of necessity, the pope’s supremacy over all Christian churches 
follows from Peter’s superiority over the other apostles, even such an 
inference is to be preferred before the sacrifice of a common-sense 
rule of interpretation.” —P. 169. 


We had marked for consideration a number of other passages in 
the volume before us, in which the same strain of eulogy upon the 
primacy of St. Peter, by special appointment of Christ, is indulged 
in by the author. Indeed, he suffers no instance, in which this 
apostle is brought into notice, to pass without improving it to reite- 
rate this popish dogma in terms which signify that he deems the 
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question settled beyond the possibility of successful controversy. 
But the reader certainly needs nothing more to satisfy him of the 
ground the writer occupies on this question. We will, therefore, 
waive any farther extracts relating to it. 

It will not be expected that, in a brief review of so considerable 
a work, the main object of which is to expose its errors, and place 
its readers on their guard against incautiously imbibing them, we 
should enter the arena of controversy with the author, and answer 
his arguments in detail. ‘This, from the very nature of the case, 
would require more scope than our plan will admit. Still there 
are a few things which claim a somewhat particular notice. 

It is the author’s evident aim to make his readers believe that 
the opposition of Protestants to his dogmatical assumptions respect- 
ing the primacy of St. Peter, is not the result of a sober convic- 
tion—that the evidence of the Scriptures is altogether against it— 
but “that papists support it ;” and that it springs “ from an igno- 
rance of the true grounds of the great Protestant defense.” There 
is, undoubtedly, more of vanity than ill will toward Protestants in 
all this, or it would be absolutely unpardonable in a writer profess- 
ing himself to be a Protestant. Were he able to answer one of a 
thousand of the arguments advanced by those who have opposed 
this popish fable, (which he has so ardently espoused,) to prove it 
both unscriptural and absurd, there would be some show of decency 
in his ascribing their opposition to the single circumstance that pa- 
pists support it. Intelligent Protestants never opposed this, nor 
any thing else, on that account merely. Papists support the doc- 
trine of the trinity, and other important truths which are taught in 
the Scriptures, which Protestants never thought of denying on that 
account. Nor do they reject the supremacy of St. Peter, or any 
other dogma of Romanism, merely because the papists support it ; 
but purely because the Scriptures do not. The great Protestant 
defense is the word of God. To this the advocates of the Reforma- 
tion have appealed from the beginning. And it is a reflection upon 
both their intelligence and their sincerity to insinuate that they 
have abandoned or changed this ground of defense for any purpose 
whatever. Such a reflection comes with a bad grace from a Pro- 
testant writer; and it is the more pernicious, because it implies a 
concession which may be wielded to great advantage against the 
Protestant cause by its ever vigilant enemies. 
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The reader will perceive that our author builds his argument 
in favor of the “divinely appointed pre-eminence” of St. Peter 
upon the declaration of our Lord to him, “Thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock will I build my church,” &c. He maintains that 
the plain common-sense interpretation is, that by the words, ‘this 
rock,” Christ meant Peter,—the same as if he had said, ‘“ Thou 
art Peter; and upon thee, Peter, will I build my church,” &c. 
Had he said so, the question would have been settled in a way to 
admit of no dispute. And had he so intended, we hesitate not to 
believe that he ought to have said so, and would have said so. But 
that he did not intend so to be understood, and that Peter himself 
did not so understand him, is rendered evident by eyery view of the 
subject which an impartial mind is capable of taking. On the text, 
‘Thou art Peter,” &c., we invite the attention of the reader to the 
thesis of the pious and learned Grenville Sharp, as contained in a 
tract, the substance of which Dr. Adam Clarke has inserted into 
his Commentary at the end of his notes on the 9th chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. It is a triumphant refutation of the assumptions 
of Romanism, for which our author manifests such a singular 
partiality. 

“The principles of syntax,” says the writer, “require that the 
words, ‘this rock,’ should refer to some substantive already ex- 
pressed.” ‘This he seems to think conclusive in support of his 
position. Will he inform us to what substantive “already ex- 
pressed” the words of our Lord referred, when he said to the Jews, 
“‘ Destroy this temple, and after three days I will raise it up again?” 
The evangelist says, “‘ He spake of the temple of his body.” But 
where in the connection had this been already expressed? No- 
where ; nor is there an intimation in the record which would lead 
to any other conclusion than that he meant the Jewish temple, in 
which he was at the time, and from which he had just driven those 
who sold oxen, &c. Mr. Wesley supposes that he pointed to his 
own body when he uttered the words “this temple ;” and that he 
did the same when he said, “On this rock will I build my church,” 
&c. However this may be, it is certain that, in the first case, the 
disciples understood him to mean “the temple of his body; and 
equally as certain that, in the second, they understood him ot to 
mean Peter, our author’s syntactical difficulty notwithstanding. 
The fact is, what the author says the principles of syntax require, 
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they do not require, as every schoolboy knows. The matter refer- 
red to by the emphatical definitive is sometimes implied in the 
discourse, or indicated by the action or intonation of the speaker, 
so as to be perfectly understood by his hearers without being pre- 
viously expressed at all. Such was the fact in the declaration of 
our Lord respecting the temple, above referred to. Similar cases 
might be multiplied without number. 

See Mark ix, 7, “ And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my beloved Son; hear ye him.” This is all the myste- 
rious voice uttered; and it contains no substantive expressed either 
before or after the definitive. What is there, except the sense, 
gathered from the whole subject as stated by the evangelist, to as- 
sure us that Moses or Elias, (last named before the occurrence,) 
or even Peter himself, was not intended? See also Acts ii, 16, 
“But this is that which was spoken of by the prophet Joel.” 
What? The sense only can determine. From that we conclude 
that it was the subject of the wonderful manifestations then wit- 
nessed, which filled the minds of all present, and was, therefore, 
the matter of discussion. But by what antecedent noun was this 
expressed? Again, in the 27th verse of the same chapter it is 
said, ‘‘ When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts,” 
&c. Heard what ’—discourse, doctrine, truth, declaration? But 
there was no such abstract noun as discourse, doctrine, truth, or 
declaration, previously expressed in the sentence or its connection. 
The word this evidently refers here to the subject-matter of Peter’s 
sermon, as it was distinctly impressed upon the minds of those who 
heard it. But why multiply examples which are to be met with in 
all parts of the Scriptures? This criticism of the author on the 
grammatical construction of the passage, though it may have settled 
the question in his own mind, will hardly convince others of the 
correctness of his thesis. It is puerile and absurd. 

We said above, that the apostles, that is, the eleven, did not un- 
derstand our Lord as applying the words, “this rock,” to Peter. 
That they did not so understand him is evident from the fact, that 
they never, by word or deed, acknowledged the supremacy with 
which, had they so understood Christ, they must have considered 
Peter invested. Their entire lives furnish the most indubitable evi- 
dence of continual hostility to this act of the Saviour, and an obsti- 
nate refusal on their part to submit to it, if they understood his 
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declaration to mean what is alleged by the advocates of supremacy, 
namely, “That St. Peter, by our Lord’s appointment, had a pri- 
macy, implying a sovereignty and jurisdiction over the apostles.”* 

Nothing is more evident from the Scriptures than that there was 
no office above that of an apostle, and that all the apostles con- 
sidered themselves equal in authority and jurisdiction. “ This,” 
saith St. Chrysostom, “was the greatest authority, and the top of 
authorities. ‘There was none before an apostle, none superior, none 
equal to him.”t Mr. Barrow has shown, by a vast number of refe- 
rences, that no particular administration was committed to Peter, 
nor any privilege conferred on him, which was not also granted to 
the other apostles. Of this any person must be satisfied who will 
take the trouble to examine these references. And there is no 
evidence that they ever surrendered any of their prerogatives to 
Peter, or considered him invested with any which they had not 
in common. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, first and second verses, 
it is said, ‘‘ At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, 
Who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” Dr. Adam Clarke, 
in his note on this passage, says, ‘‘ Could these disciples have 
viewed the kingdom of Christ in any other light than that of a tem- 
poral one? Hence they wished to know whom he would make his 
prime minister-—whom his general—whom his chief chancellor— 
whom supreme judge, &c., &c. Is it he who first became thy disci- 
ple, or he who is thy nearest relative, or he who has most frequently 
entertained thee, or he who is the oldest, merely as to years? 
Could this inquiry have proceeded from any but the nine disciples, 
who had not witnessed our Lord’s transfiguration? Peter, James, 
and John were surely more spiritual in their views! And yet how 
soon did even these forget that his kingdom was not of this world ! 
See Mark x, 25, &c.; John xviii, 10, &c. The disciples having 
lately seen the keys delivered to Peter, and found that he, with 
James and John, had been privileged with being present at the 
transfiguration, it is no wonder if a measure of jealousy and suspi- 
cion began to work in their minds. From this inquiry we may also 
learn that the disciples had no notion of Peter’s supremacy; nor 
did they understand, as the Roman Catholics will have it, that Christ 
had constituted him their head, either by the conversation men- 


* See Barrow’s Supremacy, &c., p. 51. _—‘t Ibid., p. 62. 
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tioned chap. xvi, 18, 19, or by the act mentioned in the conclusion 
of the preceding chapter. Had they thought that any such supe- 
riority had been designed, their present question must have been 
extremely impertinent. Let this be observed.” 

Neither did Peter understand our Lord as conferring on him the 
high prerogatives claimed for him by his pretended successors. 
This is evident from the consideration that he never presumed to 
exercise them. In the most weighty matters he only reasoned and 
counseled with his colleagues; neverdictated to, or commanded them. 
Indeed, he was so far from directing them with respect to their 
labors and duties, that he, with John, cheerfully submitted to be 
sent by the other apostles to labor among the Samaritans. Acts 
vill, 14. And in the important council at Jerusalem, convoked to 
settle an interesting practical question respecting circumcision, 
which was greatly agitating the church, Peter was not even the 
first speaker, as there was much disputing before he rose; and 
when he took part, it was not the part of a judge or dictator, but 
of an humble reasoner, who brought his own experience and ob- 
servation to bear with so much force upon the subject as to carry 
conviction to the minds of the rest; and James, acting as president 
of the council, after showing very clearly that Peter’s reasoning ac- 
corded most perfectly with the words of inspiration, pronounced a de- 
cision in the case in these words, ‘‘ Wherefore my sentence is,” &c. 
Who can read this account, with others of a similar kind, and believe 
that Peter considered himself charged with supreme authority over 
the rest of the apostles; and that the whole church, or even the other 
apostles, so considered him? If he did, he was criminally guilty, not 
only in this instance, but throughout his whole life, of neglecting 
to discharge the functions of his high office; and if the rest did, 
they were equally guilty of a breach of the divinely instituted order 
and government of the church, in presuming to do without his au- 
thority and direction, and especially in his presence, what was by 
divine appointment committed to him exclusively. 

That our Lord did not intend to be understood as conferring on 
Peter the authority and jurisdiction over the rest of the apostles 
which is contended for, is evident from the fact, that it would be in 
direct opposition to his own teachings on this subject. He took 
every occasion to impress upon the minds of the apostles, including 
Peter with the rest, that they were brethren, and had.no individual 
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master or superior except himself. He rebuked, as criminal, all 
aspirings after that extra-apostolic authority and honor which he is 
represented by the advocates of supremacy to have bestowed gra- 
tuitously upon Peter. When the sons of Zebedee, supposing that 
Christ would establish a temporal kingdom, solicited through their 
mother a pre-eminence above the rest of the apostles, the Saviour 
did not inform them that he had already conferred that honor 
on Peter, which in common honesty he must have done had 
that been the fact; but, as evidence of the impossibility of his hav- 
ing done so, he said, “ Ye know not what ye ask :” and then to 
the twelve he thus explained: “The princes of the Gentiles do 
exercise dominion over them ;”—the ambition for distinction and 
pre-eminence with which Satan has tempted the sons of Zebedee, 
as he dared to tempt me in the wilderness, belongs to the kingdoms 
and glory of this world, and is tolerated and cherished by the princes 
of this world ;—“ but it shall not be so among you:”—ye are equal, 
and occupy, all of you, the highest office in my church upon earth. 
“T appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
me; that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit 
on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” Luke xxii, 29, 30. 
Ye shall not, therefore, aspire to have dominion one over another, 
but by love serve one another. Such were the teachings of our 
Lord on this subject: and can any one believe that, in direct viola- 
tion of this wholesome doctrine, he could have set one in authority 
over all the rest, as the advocates of Peter’s pre-eminence pretend? 
He did, indeed, admit of a distinction. They who loved him most, 
who were most devoted in heart and life to him and his service, and 
most abundant in labors and sufferings, were by him accounted 
greatest. These were the true objects of emulation which he tole- 
rated among them; and eminence in these only insured the reward of 
his highest approbation. In this view Peter was eminent; and, among 
Galilean apostles, pre-eminent; though, in some respects, Paul, of 
the class of the Hellenists, justly claims to have been not “a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles ;” as he was “in labors more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft.” And our Lord more than intimates to Peter that, in 
expressions of ardent affection and overflowing gratitude, he was 
exceeded by the pious woman who washed his feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. Emulation in these respects 
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is perfectly consistent with the spirit of the gospel, and may be 
rewarded by the Saviour with such marks of distinction and favor 
as he may be pleased to bestow, without any violation of his moral 
precepts. In this light it will not be denied that Peter received many 
tokens of regard from Christ, showing him to have been highly 
esteemed by him for the sincerity of his faith and the ardor of his 
zeal. But that he was appointed to a pre-eminence implying a 
sovereignty of authority and jurisdiction over the other apostles, is 
contrary to the whole tenor of the New Testament, -and in direct 
opposition to the plainest precepts of the Saviour ; and, therefore, 
cannot be true. 

Barrow suggests a thought on this subject, which shows at once 
the absurdity of the notion of St. Peter’s divinely appointed supre- 
macy. If he were invested with authority above the rest of the 
apostles, he ought to have outlived all of them. The reasons for 
this are so obvious, that we need not consume time to state them. 
But one of the apostles at least survived him a long time. Who 
was the arch apostle, or Peter’s successor, during this period ? 

The most obnoxious feature of the thesis in question is, that it 
makes Peter the foundation of the church! So hes distinctly deno- 
minated again and again in the volume before us. This is popery 
outright. But our author thinks “if, of necessity, the pope’s 
supremacy over all Christian churches follows from Peter’s supe- 
riority over the other apostles, even such an inference is to be 
preferred before the sacrifice of a common-sense rule of interpre- 
tation.” His common-sense rule we have already examined in the 
light of Scripture and reason. Let us look at it once more, as it 
bears upon this point. It is by his verbal criticism that he under- 
takes to make Peter the rock on which Christ said he would build © 
his church, &c. Hence he calls him “‘the mighty foundation-rock 
of the church of God!” &c.* 


* This phraseology is employed by the writer in speaking of Peter’s contri- 
tion after denying his Lord. He thus inquires :— Where was now the fiery 
spirit once in word so ready to brave death, with all the low malice of base 
foes, for the sake of Jesust Where was that unshaken steadiness, that daunt- 
less energy, that once won for him, from the lips of his Master, when first his 
searching eye fell on him, the name of the rocx,—that name by which again 
he had been consecrated as the mighty foundation-rocx of the church of God? 
Was this the chief of the apostles !—the keeper of the keys of the kingdom ?”—~ 
P. 127. Again, speaking of Peter’s preaching to the Gentiles at the house of 
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The undue length to which we have already extended these 
remarks forbids our entering largely into this branch of the subject, 
important as it evidently is. We may be permitted to say, how- 
ever, that one single consideration would seem sufficient to deter a 
Protestant from using such language as the above. The church 
can have but one foundation ; and that foundation is Christ. Such 
is the legitimate conclusion to which an unbiased mind must be 
brought from the concurrent testimony of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Such ‘is the positive declaration of the writers of the New. 
‘Other foundation can no man lay,” said Paul, ‘than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Curist.” Whatever we are to understand, there- 
fore, by the declaration of our Lord, “Thou art Peter,” &c., we 
are sure he did not mean to represent him as the foundation of his 
church. Thus he uniformly claimed to be himself ; this the disci- 
ples and apostles confessed him to be ; and it would be the height 
of absurdity to suppose that on the occasion referred to in this dis- 
cussion he could mean to be understood as constituting Peter the 


foundation! 
But what did he mean? ‘To judge correctly of this, it must be 


borne in mind that the word “rock” is used figuratively. It has 


Cornelius, he says, “'This was the mighty commission with which Jesus had 
so prophetically honored this chief disciple at Cesarea Philip, and here, at 
Cesarea Augusta, was achieved the glorious fulfilment of this before mysterious 
announcement. Simon Peter, now in the accomplishment of that divinely ap- 
pointed task, became the rock on which the church of Christ was, through the 
course of ages, reared; and in this act the first stone of its broad Gentile 
foundation was laid.”—P. 197. And on page 214, speaking of the distress of 
the disciples, occasioned by the removal from among them of those who had 
been foremost in the great work, meaning James and Peter, he says, “ One 
had already poured out his blood beneath the executioner’s sword; and the 
other, their great leader, the rock of the church, was now only waiting the 
speedy close of the festal week to crown his glorious course, and his enemies’ 
cruel policy, by the same bloody doom.” Thus the writer keeps upthroughout his 
dissertation on the life of St. Peter the distinct idea that he was constituted, by 
divine appointment, the rock, the mighty foundation-rock, of the Christian 
church! And, in accordance with this idea, he seldom (if ever) speaks of him 
without such epithets and terms of distinction as the following: “The head 
and representative of the whole band of the apostles,”—“ the great apostolic 
leader,”—“ the great chief of the apostles,’—“ the man, whose remarkable 
exaltation over them [the rest of the apostles] might seem like a stigma on the 
capacities of those to whom he was preferred,” &c., &c. 
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been shown that its figurative import in the Scriptures is strength, 
support, defense, &c., and is thus used in its application to God as 
the Jehovah of the Jews, and Christ as the promised Redeemer 
and Saviour of men. The quality represented by this figure is 
what Mr. Sharp calls the “divine dignity,” and St. Peter, more 
properly, “his [Christ’s] divine power.” ‘This is what rendered 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God, an object of trust to those 
who believed on him. Without it he could never have been received 
by any who understood the import of the prophecies respecting him, 
as the promised “rock,” the true “ foundation.” 

The object of our Lord’s conversation with Peter, and the rest, 
on this occasion, was to obtain a declaration from them of that faith 
in him as the promised Messiah, which he knew them to possess, 
and that he might assure them of its acceptableness to God; there- 
fore he said, ‘Whom say ye that 1 am?” Peter answered, stating 
what the others professed, and he himself sincerely felt, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This was the same as 
to say, We believe and know that thou art the promised Redeemer, 
the object of our faith and trust, the source of spiritual life, and the 
Saviour of all who believe in thee. As Peter could speak posi- 
tively concerning his own experience only, the Saviour addressed 
his reply to him, “ Blessed art thou,” &c., “for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
These words were intended to assure him that this was satisfactory 
evidence of his being a true disciple, having been “born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God,” 
or, in other words, having accepted by faith that vital truth which 
he had just professed, as made known in the word of God; and thus 
been made “‘a partaker of the divine nature,” by which he was consti- 
tuted “‘a lively stone” in the spiritual or Christian temple which the 
blessed Redeemer had come intothe world toestablish and rear. Still 
farther to assure him that his experience was genuine and accept- 
able in the sight of his heart-searching Master, the Saviour called 
in the familiar allusion to the metaphorical rock, by first reminding 
Peter that he had given him a name which signified a rock or 
stone; and then referring to the soul-renovating truth which he had 
just confessed, in which he recognized Christ as the source of all 
spiritual good, he said, “On this rock will I build my church,” 
&c.; clearly signifying that he accounted Peter, and those of “like 
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precious faith,” suitable materials to be built up upon this true foun- 
dation, purely on the ground of their relation to the spiritual Rock, 
being made partakers of his nature. This seems to be the most 
natural interpretation of our Lord’s words on this occasion. The 
view we have here taken of the subject is very much strengthened 
by a reference to St. Peter’s epistles. Take 1 Pet. ii, 3, 4, 5, 
“Tf so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious ; to whom com- 
ing as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
God, and precious ; ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spi- 
ritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” He then quotes Isaiah, to show 
that Christ was promised as the chief corner stone, or true founda- 
tion, of the church, the gospel Zion. Here, adopting the term 
stone, by way of accommodation, in the place of “rock,” as used 
by the Saviour, he expresses the very thing he seems to have un- 
derstood, by our Lord’s conversation with him, as recorded in 
Matthew. Christ is the living stone—having life in himself; and 
as such he is the only foundation of the spiritual temple. Men, 
quickened and regenerated by his Spirit, are the lively stones, who 
are constituted and continued such by coming to him, or exercising 
faith continually in him; and these are built up a spiritual house on 
this true foundation. Such are clearly the views the apostle ex- 
presses in this and several other passages in his epistles; and they 
accord most perfectly with the whole tenor of the Scriptures ; but 
they are absolutely irreconcilable with the oft-repeated language of 
our author, that Peter was constituted by our Lord the foundation 
of the Christian church. 

_ On the whole, the views we have been accustomed to entertain 
of the exalted piety of the apostles of Jesus Christ, and of their 
entire deadness to the world, and devotion to the things of God, 
will not be much strengthened by the work before us. On the 
contrary, it represents these holy men, throughout their lives, and 
under the most solemn circumstances, as swayed by those passions, 
and subject to those impulses of feeling, which characterize the 
men of this world in their earth-born pursuits. Peter was, indeed, 
in the estimation of our author, an illustrious chief, renowned for 
that cool discretion and perfect self-command, by which he was 
enabled to keep the ambitious spirits of his jealous inferiors in 
check, and maintaining that dignity and propriety of conduct which 
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evinced the wisdom of his Master in selecting him to be the foun- 
dation of his church, and committing to him the keys of the king- 
dom. But these are not imitable virtues. As an example for 
Christians to follow—a model of personal excellence im a life of 
piety—little is said of him which is worth perusing. In the plain 
record, as we find it in the New Testament, a much more favor- 
able and truly religious portrait is drawn of him. This is altogether 
the more safe record to consult, if we would obtain correct knowledge 
of the character of this apostle.. 

As to the others, our author does them marked injustice, to the 
dishonor of the apostolic character, and: the disparagement of the 
Christian name. James he represents as a jealous bigot, foment- 
ing the spirit of faction, and indulging im groundless suspicions and 
unmanly dissimulation respecting his superior. After Peter had 
spoken in the council at Jerusalem, and Paul and Barnabas had 
‘recounted the extent and success of their labors,” “James,” says 
the writer, “the leader of the Mosaic faction, arose and expressed 
his own perfect acquiescence in the decision of Simon Peter, and 
proposed an arrangement for a dispensation in favor of the Gentile 
converts, perfectly satisfactory to all.” And then, after noticing 
that Peter went from Jerusalem to Antioch, he adds: “ But in a 
short time a company of persons came down from Jerusalem, sent 
particularly by James, no doubt with a reference to some special 
observations on the behavior of the chief apostle, to see how it 
accorded with the Jerusalem standard of demeanor toward those 
whom, by the Mosaic law, he must consider improper persons for 
the familiar intercouse of aJew.” Thusmuch respecting James. But 
Peter himself, in the same connection, is broughtundera somewhat si- 
milar condemnation ; though, from the peculiar partiality of the author 
for him above all the rest, he is exonerated from all blame. He 
proceeds: “ Peter, probably, knowing that they [the persons above 
named] were disposed to notice his conduct critically on these mat- 
ters of ceremonial punctilio, prudently determined to quiet these 
censors by avoiding all occasion for any collision with their preju- 
dices. Before their arrival he had mingled freely with the Grecian 
and Syrian members of the Christian community, eating with them, 
and conforming to their customs as far as was convenient for unre- 
strained social intercourse. But he now withdrew himself from 
their society, and kept himself much more retired than when free 
Vor. I.—3 
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from critical observation.” Here St. Paul is brought in also for a 
share in these critical observations and censorious animadversions. 
“The sharp-eyed Paul,” continues our author, “on noticing the 
sudden change in Peter’s habits, immediately attacked him with 
his characteristic boldness, charging him with unworthy dissimula- 
tion in thus accommodating his behavior to the whims of those 
sticklers for judicial strictness of manners. ‘The common suppo- 
sition has been that Peter was here wholly in the wrong, and Paul 
wholly in the right; a conclusion by no means justified by what is 
known of the facts, and of the characters of the persons concerned. 
Peter was a much older man than Paul, and much more disposed, 
by his cooler blood, to prudent and careful measures.*** There 
is no Scriptural authority to favor the opinion that Peter ever ac- 
knowledged he was wrong ; for all that Paul says is, ‘I rebuked 
him ;’ but he does not say what effect it had on one who was an 
older and a wiser man than his reprover, and quite as likely to be 
guided by the Spirit of truth; nor is it wise or just for presuming 
moderns to condemn Peter in this matter without a hearing. The 
decision which seems safest to the rational defender of Peter is, 
that he had good reasons for his own conduct, which he doubtless 
was not slow to give his youthful reprover ; and his answer might, 
if recorded, have thrown much light on this controversy.” But we 
will not dwell. The above is sufficient to show the feelings and 
motives by which the author represents the apostles to have been 
actuated in their intercourse with each other. In the same tone 
of ascribing to the influence of the human passions that conduct 
which we have been accustomed to ascribe to a far more holy 
origin, he awards to Stephen the fate of a victim to his own indis- 
cretion, rather than the crown of a martyr in the cause of Christ. 
Speaking of his murder, he says, it “was no doubt preconcerted 
among the chief men, who caused the formal preamble of a trial, 
with the design of provoking the mob, in some way, to this act; in 
which scheme they were too much favored by the fiery spirit of the 
martyr himself, who had not patience enough with their bigotry to 
conceal his abhorrence of it.” Respecting the impressions such 
representations of the spirit and conduct of the apostles and primi- 
tive saints are calculated to produce, we leave the reader to judge. 
We are not disposed to bestow a single comment upon them. Sure 
3* ‘ 
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we are that they can never tend to advance the cause of deep and 
manly piety. 

But we said that the work, with all its faults, is not without 
merit. The author has brought into his critical notes a great 
amount of historical information and philological disquisition, which 
cannot be found in any other single production. These impart a 
value to it. But its harmlessness will depend much upon its being 
read with discrimination of its contents, and caution about what to 
admit as truth, and what to set down to the score of fiction.  L. 





Art. IlIl.—Christianity the Means of Civilization—shown in the 
evidence given before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
' ‘on Aborigines, by D. Coates, Esq., Rev. Joun Beecnam, and 
Rev. Wituiam Exits, Secretaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and London Mission- 
ary Society, g-c. London: T. Mason, 1837: octavo—pp. 360. 


THE appearance of this volume, the paramount importance of its 
theme, the nature of the evidence it contains, the authentic facts 
with which it abounds, and the benevolent motives of the publica- 
tion, all combine to add lustre to the British crown, and stamp the 
present era with new claims to be regarded as the golden age of 
improvement. Here we have the proof, that the government of the 
mightiest nation on the face of the earth have been diligently inves- 
tigating the character, condition, and prospects of the native abo- 
rigines in distant and foreign lands, not for purposes of com- 
merce or conquest, but with the benevolent and avowed design of 
protecting, improving, and elevating them, by introducing the arts 
of civilized life, and the yet higher blessings of our holy religion. 
In the volume before us the novel and interesting developments of 
this investigation are presented, so far as derived from the exa- 
mination of those witnesses who are directly associated with foreign 
missionary efforts among the tribes of heathenism. It will be found 
to imbody a series of facts derived from the proceedings of modern 
Protestant missions, calculated to evince their beneficent influence 
in promoting the temporal well being of man, as well as in impart- 
ing to him the inestimably greater blessing of eternal life, through 
faith in the merits of a crucified Redeemer. 
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The select committee was appointed by the House of Commons 
in 1835, and consisted of fifteen members; T. F. Buxton, the well 
known philanthropist, being placed at its head as chairman.~ The 
object of their appointment is thus stated in the resolution of the 
house :— 


“To consider what measures ought to be adopted with regard tothe 
native inhabitants of countries where British settlements are made, and 
to the neighboring tribes, in order to secure to them the due observance 
of justice and the protection of their rights ; to promote the spread of 
civilization among them, and to lead them to the peaceful and volun- 


tary reception of the Christian religion.” 


There can be little doubt that the cruel wrongs and intolerable 
sufferings of the poor aborigines, though often inflicted by British 
subjects, in their intercourse with these foreign savages and barba- 
rians, had never reached the ear of the British parliament but for 
the missionaries who have visited them in their distant homes, and 
since become their representatives to plead their cause before their 
own government at home. Hence we are not surprised to learn 
that among the witnesses officially summoned before this commit- 
tee by their chairman, were the esteemed secretaries of those noble 
institutions which do honor to the British empire, and to the Chris- 
tian name, of which that nation has never ceased to be proud—we 
mean the Church, the Wesleyan, and the London Missionary So- 
cieties. By this course the committee have shown the estimate 
they place upon the testimony of Christian missionaries on the 
subjects referred to them, rightly judging that their opportunities 
bring them more directly into contact with the native mind of the 
aborigines than any other persons ; and, by consequence, that they 
have greater facilities for acquiring a knowledge of their characters, 
their wishes, and their wants. 

The three gentlemen, whose testimony chiefly makes up the 
volume before us, are those named on the title page, viz.,— 

Dandeson Coates, Esq., secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society; Rev. John Beecham, secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society ; and Rev. William Ellis, secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. 

The principal topics upon which they were examined were the 
following :— 
Ist. Acts of cruelty and oppression committed by Europeans 
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on.the natives, and encroachment on their territories, or diminution 
of their population. 

2d. Measures recommended for the protection of the natives, 
and their moral and social improvement. 

3d. Whether the experience of the several societies led to the 
belief that it would be advisable to begin with civilization in order 
to introduce Christianity, or with Christianity, in order to lead 
to civilization. : 

On the first of these topics each of the gentlemen testified to 
facts and circumstances which had transpired in the foreign mis- 
sions connected with their several societies, and placed in the hands 
of the committee documentary evidence of great importance to the 
government, in the prosecution of their work of benevolence con- 
templated in this investigation. 

The second and third questions, embracing as they do the gist 
of the whole inquiry, and involving the great practical question as 
to the means of civilization, and the order in which the agencies 
are to be employed in rescuing savage man from the barbarism, 
superstitions, and miseries of heathenism, will be found amply dis- 
cussed, and, as we think, definitely settled in this examination. 
The tendency and efficacy of Christianity to civilize mankind, and 
to promote their social well being, is a topic upon which each of 
the secretaries was patiently and critically examined by the com- 
mittee ; and the identity of the facts presented by each, as developed 
in the history of their missions, as well as the concurrence of views 
entertained by the witnesses, was truly remarkable, especially when 
we are assured that there was no sort of concert between them an- 
tecedent to the delivery of their evidence. This striking coinci- 
dence, therefore, must be regarded as substantiating the all-important 
fact, that there is no means so effectual, under the divine blessing, 
to benefit man for the life that now is, as well as for that which is 
to come, as “the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 

The inquiries of the committee extend to Southern Africa, New- 
foundland, New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, New Zealand, 
the South Sea Islands, and Upper and Lower Canada. The exa- 
mination of the witnesses was conducted with due formality, every 
question and answer being written down at length, and all the do- 
cuments included in the printed Report. Some idea of the extent 
of the inquiry, and the patient attention it received, may be formed 
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from the fact, that although this volume contains but a portion of 
the selected testimony, and only of a few of the great number of wit- 
nesses, yet as the questions are all numbered, we find that one of 
the examinations here inserted bears the number of 5,710, and 
includes in the number of its questions from 5,563, making 147 
questions proposed to a single individual, and he the Rev. John 
Williams, missionary to the South Sea Islands. The diligence, 
care, and discrimination which characterize the examination through- 
out, evince the laborious, conscientious, and faithful manner in which 
the committee have performed their duties, and add greatly to the 
confidence which they have merited for the accuracy of the result. 

The missionary secretaries were examined separately, but in the 
presence of each other, so that the questions of the committee 
might be put to each, and their several answers recorded. The 
first point upon which elaborate testimony is recorded is that of acts 
of cruelty and oppression committed by Europeans on the native 
inhabitants of the British settlements, including the seizure of their 
lands; the destruction and plunder of their property; the most atro- 
cious cruelties and murders, and this too without the shadow of 
provocation, by which peaceful, unoffending people are aroused to 
bloody wars to protect themselves, and revenge the unprovoked 
wrongs they suffer; the fomentation of wars by Europeans between 
neighboring tribes hitherto friendly; the introduction of ardent spi- 
Tits, often against the remonstrance and even resistance of the 
chiefs, who have been apprised of their evils by the instructions 
received from their missionaries; as well as the introduction of the 
vices and the diseases of Europe; by all which causes the popu- 
lation of the aborigines is everywhere diminishing, and many large 
tribes of men have been reduced to a mere handful, melting away 
like snow before the sun, from the encroachments of the white 
population ; all which evidence goes to prove that the seizure of 
the territory belonging to the natives by European governments 
has a tendency to introduce and multiply physical and moral evil, 
and the effect has been most demoralizing dnd disastrous, with the 
exception of the cases in which missions are established, and con- 
stituting even in these the greatest barrier to the success of mis- 
sionary exertions. 

The following summary of the points proved by this examination 
is given here in lieu of a transcript of the questions and answers, 
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which, though it would be highly interesting, must be withheld for 
want of room. It was the united opinion of each of the witnesses 
that Europeans coming into contact with native inhabitants of Bri- 
tish settlements, tends, in all cases, (excepting those in which the 
establishment of missions prevents or limits such results, ) to deterio- 
rate the morals of the natives; to introduce European vices; to 
spread among them new and dangerous diseases; to accustom 
them to the use of ardent spirits; to the use of European arms and 
instruments of destruction ; to the seduction of native females ; to 
the decrease of the native population; and to prevent the spread 
of civilization, education, commerce, and Christianity ; and that 
the effect of European intercourse has been, upon the whole, a ca- 
lamity on the heathen and savage nations. And, moreover, all 
these gentlemen declare that, in every instance within their know- 
ledge of contentions between Europeans and natives, it has been 
found on investigation that the aggression was on the part of the 
former. What a melancholy exhibition of the depravity of civi- 
lized men, belonging to nations included in Christendom! What 
a deplorable picture of attempts to civilize man anywhere without 
the gospel! And how hymiliating to learn, in the light of these 
facts, that negroes and Indians, Hottentots and New Zealanders, 
are happier and better in the darkness of heathenism, amid the 
bloody rites and superstitions of pagan idolatry, though ignorant of 
letters, arts, or any attribute of civilization, than they are by the 
introduction of European voyagers and settlers, though nominally 
Christians, while such are destitute of the experimental knowledge 
of true religion! The native aborigines, though savages, barba- 
rians, and even cannibals, are made worse, and their condition be- 
comes more miserable, wherever Europeans or Americans have 
access to them, unless the Christian missionary, with the Bible 
and the gospel, prepare the way by inculcating Christianity. Even 
the well-meant efforts of irreligious men to civilize barbarians are 
demoralizing and disastrous—evil, only evil, and that continually ; 
while, on the other: hand, by the same, and other collateral testi- 
mony, it is shown that; where the European residents in any given 
country are wholly missionary, the results of their intercourse with 
the natives are purely beneficial, and tend to the spread of civiliza- 
tion, education, and commerce. A practical inference which this 
assemblage of facts suggests is this, that any colony, designed to 
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be a blessing to the native aborigines of the country where it is 
settled, must be a Christian colony; and the necessary connection 
of missionaries and missions with such a colony, for the benefit 
both of the colonists and natives, must be apperent in the light 
of these facts. 

The next inquiry contemplates the measures ‘called for to pro- 
mote the security and protection of the natives in British settle- 
ments, and their advancement in social and moral improvement. We 
need not here detail the suggestions made in relation to the former 
part of this question, which regards the protection of the rights of the 
natives from aggression and outrage, but content ourselves with the 
general remark, that the obligation of her majesty’s government to 
provide governors, judges, or other officers, in every settlement, 
who shall maintain and defend the natives from any trespass upon 
their rights by European settlers, and punish such offences, was 
recognized by each of the witnesses. For this purpose it is recom- 
mended that all such Europeans and their families be brought 
both under religious instruction and under the supervision of an 
efficient police. 

It was farther suggested that, for the, protection of both the na- 
tives and the settlers, all intercourse with the former should be 
based on the principles of humanity, justice, and truth—principles 
which have been too frequently disregarded by Europeans in their 
connections with uncivilized nations. How often has humanity 
been disregarded by murderous exhibitions of European power; 
even by recourse to the deadly effects of firearms upon unof- 
fending natives, to inspire them with dread, and thus coerce their 
submission to subsequent demands! How often has common 
justice been outraged in such cases by the seizure of lands belong- 
ing to the natives by dint of power, as though ‘“‘might gave nght” 
in such a case! It is thus that aggression and violence have 
prompted retaliation, and the consequences have often been dread- 
ful ; the poor, wronged, and plundered natives being ultimately the 
sufferers. So also all forcible means to drive the natives off their 
soil, and their hunting grounds, by threats of violence, for the set- 
tlement of colonists, shouldbe abandoned; as also the little less 
criminal frauds of pretended purchases of their lands for a merely 
nominal consideration, as by a string of beads or buttons. Instead 
of permitting the repetition of such wrongs, all such land should 
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be obtained by negotiations or treaties, and equitable purchase. 
And, above all else, the introduction of ardent spirits among the 
aborigines should be prohibited by rigid enactments. 

In reply to that portion of the inquiry which relates to the social, 
moral, and religious improvement of an aboriginal people, these 
witnesses concurred in declaring that Christianity is the instrument 
to be employed, and their testimony is directed to show how a 
Christian government may facilitate the use of that instrument, in 
subserviency to the moral and religious improvement of an unci- 
vilized people. The suggestions made under this head are the 
imposition of legal restraints on the demoralizing conduct of British 
subjects ; the acquisition of British influence over the minds of the 
native chiefs, by extending to them marks of recognition and favor 
on the part of the government; the prohibition of colonization 
where Christian missions are successfully advancing the moral 
and religious improvement of the natives, as in New Zealand, 
where the Wesleyan and Church Missionary Societies are ope- 
rating, and only need the protection and fostering aid of the 
government to accomplish all that is desirable; pecuniary grants 
from the government in aid of the missionary work, which may be 
regarded as only a just remuneration to the aborigines for the lands 
of which they have been dispossessed by Europeans, and for which 
they are entitled to compensation, at least in the supply of agricul- 
tural tools, implements, and such stores as might assist them in the 
infantine state of their civilization. While the Christian institutions 
are sending, at their own charge, missionaries to teach them the 
principles of religion, it is argued that it would be a legitimate 
object of the British government, an act of judicious policy, as well 
as generous philanthropy, to send out individuals to promote agri- 
culture and manufactures among uncivilized tribes on the borders 
of their colonies, factories, and settlements. In no other way could 
the government more effectually promote their political, social, and 
moral improvement. 

Such European intercourse with aboriginal countries, under the 
better system proposed, would tend to prevent savage vices and 
crimes, human sacrifices, wars, and infanticide; to introduce 
peace, industry, and civilization; to add greatly to commerce; to 
improve their welfare, and to advance objects which must be de- 
sired by every friend of mankind; viz., the happiness of vast masses 
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of the human race, now in a very deplorable and savage condition, 
and the diffusion of the advantages, moral and intellectual, temporal 
and eternal, which Christianity confers. 

Various other importani suggestions are made in relation to the 
facilities which government might afford by exempting the produce 
of these countries from duties, thus giving encouragement to the 
industry of the people, just learning to cultivate the soil, and avail 
themselves of the product of their labor. But our limits forbid us 
to enlarge on these and kindred topics. 

On the all-important question, next presented, it is desirable to 
dwell at greater length. It was proposed as follows to each of 
the witnesses :— 

“ Does your experience lead you to believe that tt would be advisable to 
begin with civilization, in order to produce Christianity, or with Chris- 
tianity, in order to lead to civilization ?” 


In answer to this question, the replies of each of the gentlemen 
contain so many points of interest, that to do them and the subject 
justice, requires that a few brief extracts be placed before the 
reader. 


The secretary of the Church Missionary Society, Mr. Coates, 


says,— 

“If civilization be intended to mean the moral and social improve- 
ment of a people, my opinion is distinctly that Christianity is the instru- 
ment by which to bring it about. I form this opinion from several rea- 
sons, derived partly from the nature of Christianity itself, and partly 
from the history of Christianity. I feel the question proposed to me 
by the committee to be a very serious one, and therefore trust the com- 
mittee will extend their indulgence to me in attempting an answer to it. 

“] think I should not do justice to a question of this gravity without 
first adverting, and I will do it very briefly indeed, to the reasons for 
the opinion derived from the nature of Christianity itself. I find the 
preceptive part of Christianity tends to make men peaceable, honest, 
sober, industrious, and orderly. These, in my opinion, are the very 
elements of civilization, in the moral sense of it. 

“T find in the Christian scheme the doctrines of man’s fallen state 
through sin—redemption by Christ—renovation by the power of the 
Holy Ghost—and the great and awful sanction of an eternal judgment. 
Now it is clear to my mind that the impression of these great princi- 
ples on the heart of man tends directly to make him humble, self-deny- 
ing, philanthropic, beneficent ; apart from the consideration of those 
effects of the doctrines which may be considered more strictly of a 
religious or theological kind. These principles, I apprehend, cannot 
exist in force in any community without the moral and social well-being 
of that community being greatly promoted. 
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‘“T look again into the Christian scheme, and observe the very em- 
phatic description of the gospel; it is declared to be ‘the power of 
God.’ I think that the phrase must be understood to imply, in any 
reasonable interpretation of the words, a divine influence accompanying 
the preaching of the gospel. I see, therefore, in that an arrangement 
and process by which the human mind is to be operated upon in a 
more powerful manner than any other agency that can be imagined. 

‘“‘T look farther into the Christian scheme, and find it to be a revela- 
tion from God. Now if God be, as the Bible teaches us that he is, su- 
preme in benevolence and beneficence, as well as in power, wisdom, 
and knowledge, then I think the inference is most clear and irrefrag- 
able, that to bring that revelation to bear upon mankind is to promote 
their temporal welfare, as well as to provide for their eternal salvation. 
I very slightly allude to these important topics, because I am unwilling 
to trespass unnecessarily for a single moment on the time of the com- 
mittee ; but considering the extreme weightiness of the question, [ 
think I should not have fairly brought it under the notice of the com- 
mittee without thus briefly referring to these considerations. 

“ But I pass to the second series of reasons; those which are de- 
rived from the history of Christianity. This is a branch of the subject 
of such immense extent, that it would be quite impracticable for me to 
do more than to glance at it in the most rapid way possible on an oc- 
casion like the present. If I look at the state of the world when at the 
rise of Christianity it found Rome in the zenith of her power and glory, 
in the highest state of civilization—as civilization could exist in a hea- 
then Jand—that mankind was ever advanced to, perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Greece, which was already on the decline from her glory, and 
therefore I do not more particularly refer to Greece. In Rome, at that 
period, among other practices, which I will not dwell upon, that of sell- 
ing their prisoners of war into slavery prevailed; and that of exposing 
their prisoners of war in their public games. I find too, in Rome, at that 
period, their gladiatorial games; man opposed to man in mortal conflict. 
And this not an accidental occurrence, but an established order of things ; 
exhibited not in private, not only occasionally, but habitually, at their 
theatres, and to the most polished and distinguished of the whole popu- 
lation. What do I find at the expiration of a few ages? Christianity 
attains the ascendency, and these things are extinct. 

“I dwell on no other topic of ancient history, but come down to 
modern times. I contrast the state of the European nations with, I will 
not say those of Africa, but with the more civilized nations of Asia; 
and here I trace a distinction so broad and obvious that it need. not be 
insisted on. I see clearly that it is Christianity which has conferred 
upon the European this distinction. 

“TJ would only attempt farther to illustrate this bearing of the subject 
from three or four facts of a recent date. At a recent period*suttees 
prevailed throughout our possessions in India: they are now prohibited. 
The voice of Christianity in this country unquestionably wrought the 
change. The abominable pilgrim tax is suppressed in India, by au- 
thority, and this was effected by the expression of Christian opinion 
and feeling in this country. I look back on the enormous evils of the 
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slave trade. The slave trade is suppressed ; and suppressed unques- 
tionably by the force of Christianity in this country. I come to a still 
more recent period ; a very recent one indeed. I see slavery abolished 
throughout the British colonies, and that at the cost of £20,000,000 of 
public money ; the result, most unequivocally, of the state of Christian 
principle and feeling in the country. A national act, I will venture to 
affirm, unparalleled in the whole history of human legislation, the glory 
of which redounds exclusively to Christianity.” 


After farther illustration, drawn from the effect of Christianity, 
as exemplified by the present labors of the missionaries in Sierra 
Leone, New Holland, New Zealand, &c., and the presentation of 
numerous letters, reports, and other documentary evidence, he con- 
cludes his testimony on this question in the following language :— 


“Though I have a very clear opinion as to the efficacy of Christian- 
ity as an instrument of civilization, I should not be disposed to represent 
Christianity as preceding civilization, because the moment Christian 
principle begins to bear upon the mind of man, from that moment his con- 
dition as a civilized being advances; and hence Christianity and civili- 
zation advance pari passu. It is therefore impossible, I conceive, that 
civilization should stand still, or not go on in its due ratio, so long as 
Christian principle is duly brought to bear upon the population. They 
stand precisely in the relation of cause and effect.” 


The same question being put to the Rev. Mr. Beecham, secre- 
tary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, received the following 
answer, which we cannot abridge in justice to him and the subject :— 


“‘ My attention has been long directed to this subject, and the firm 
conviction of my mind that Christianity must precede civilization is the 
result of the inquiries and observations which I have made. So far 
has my experience been from proving that civilization is necessary to 
prepare barbarous nations for the reception of the gospel, that it has 
led me to the conclusion that the only effectual way to civilize them is 
first to evangelize them. I regard Christianity as the parent of civili- 
zation, and am persuaded that true civilization cannot be produced 
without it. I say true civilization, because I am aware that a certain 
kind of civilization may exist unconnected with Christianity. I have 
heard reference made to ancient Greece and Rome, for the purpose of 
showing that there may be civilization without Christianity ; but if all 
true civilization includes the humanities of life, then I must conclude 
that those celebrated nations had not attained to it. When I look, for 
instance, at the theatres of Rome, and witness the gladiatorial shows 
and fights of men with wild beasts, which were there exhibited, and 
recollect that such spectacles of cruelty constituted the amusements of 
the Roman public; and when I, moreover, remember that in Rome 
there were no hospitals, no dispensaries, no almshouses, no asylums 
for the deaf and dumb, and blind—in short, none of those humane and 
charitable institutions which adorn our own Christian land, I cannot 
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conclude that the civilization of the classic heathen was any thing bet- 
ter than a splendid barbarism ; and whatever may be advanced in its 
praise, I must still, notwithstanding, hold that true civilization, the only 
kind of civilization that the Christian philanthropist can be, supposed 
anxious to promote, cannot be originated but by means of Chris- 
tianity.” 

“The mere civilizing plan does not, in my opinion, furrish motives 
powerful enough to induce men to give up the comforts of Christian 
and civilized society, and dwell among barbarians, merely to teach them 
civilization. There is nothing, as I think, but the love of the souls of the 
heathen that will prove a motive powerful enough to induce individuals 
to make such sacrifices, and risk even life too. Men may be found who 
are ready to lay their lives upon the missionary altar, but I think you 
would not find any considerable number of persons who are prepared 
to sacrifice their lives merely to civilize the heathen.” 

“Tam not aware that our society has ever engaged in more than one 
attempt to civilize the heathen, in order to prepare them for the recep-_ 
tion of the gospel. About forty years since an attempt of that kind was 
made by Dr. Coke, the founder of our missions. He was induced to 
form a plan for the purpose of introducing civilization among the Fou- 
lahs of Western Africa. A number of well disposed artisans of various 
descriptions were engaged to go and settle among the Foulahs, and it 
was calculated that after some progress had been made in civilization, 
missionaries might then be sent to preach the gospel to those whom 
civilization should have thus prepared. This undertaking made con- 
siderable stir at the time. It was patronized by Mr. Wilberforce and 
other leading men of the day, and great expectations were excited 
respecting its success. However, it failed entirely, and it failed: for 
this very reason, that the agents who were engaged to carry the scheme 
into execution did not find sufficient motives to induce them to perse- 
vere. They reached Sierra Leone, and there their courage failed them. 
The motives which had influenced them to embark in the undertaking 
were not powerful enough to impel them to advance into the interior 
of the country, and settle among the Foulahs, for the purpose of merely 
civilizing them.” 

“‘ My statement of: the second reason that I have to assign why; the 
plan of beginning with civilization does not succeed, will furnish an 
answer to the question which I only briefly noticed in passing. I do 
not think that civilization possesses attractions, or furnishes motives 
powerful enough, to induce savages to forsake their course of life for 
its sake. Civilized life is too tame, too insipid, to charm the roving 
barbarian, and his superstitions are generally found opposed to any 
change in his accustomed course of life. You must bring the higher 
motives of the gospel to bear upon his mind—he must be made to feel 
the great and important truths of religion before he will discover any 
thing desirable in the quietness and sobriety of civilized life, or will 
dare to break through his superstitions in order to pursue it. I believe 
that the charm of the superstitions of the heathen would alone, in many 
instances, be powerful enough to prevent them from forsaking the cus- 
toms.of their ancestors merely for the sake of civilization. It is only 
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when the truths of the gospel produce their powerful effect upon the 
minds of the heathen, and arouse them to a consideration of their higher 
destinies—it is only when they are brought under an influenée of a 
belief in the true religion, that they will dare to break through the bond- 
age of their superstitions, and forsake their paternal customs, which 
are generally bound up with the superstitions themselves. 

“I may be permitted to furnish an illustration or two of the principle 
which I am now maintaining, namely, that civilization does not furnish 
motives sufficiently powerful to induce the heathen to renounce their 
former course of life. The first of the cases to which I shall refer is 
derived from the experience of our society among the Chippeway In- 
dians in Upper Canada. I think I stated to the committee the other 
day that I am personally acquainted with a chief of that nation. His 
Indian name is Kahkewaquonaby, signifying Sacred Feathers, he 
being one of the Eagle tribe. His Christian name is Peter Jones. 
His father was a white man; but he was brought up with his Indian 
mother in the woods ; and therefore, as it respects his views and feel- 
ings, he may be regarded as a thorough Indian. I have conversed 
with him frequently on this subject. I was aware that the governor 
of Upper Canada had made many attempts to induce the Indians to 
renounce their wandering life, and I wished to ascertain from the 
chief himself what were his views of the endeavors made by the go- 
vernor in their behalf, and how it was that they failed. He said the 
fact was simply this, that the offers of the governor had no charms for 
them: they could see nothing in civilized life sufficiently attractive to 
induce them to give up their former mode of living for the sake of it. 
He told me that they gave the governor credit for very kind and bene- 
volent intentions ; yet in answer to all his applications, while they 
thanked him for his kind intentions, they uniformly told him that they 
preferred their own mode of living to that followed by Europeans.” 

“To begin again with the Foulahs: although Dr. Coke was not 
able to find men who were willing to give up the comforts of civilized 
life in order to teach them civilization, we easily found men who would 
leave their native country, and go into the interior of Africa, and settle 
among them, for the purpose of teaching them the gospel. We com- 
menced a mission among this people about two or three years since. 
I am happy to say that the mission is of the most hopeful character ; 
the Foulahs listen to the gospel, and several of them have already 
given proof, by a change in their tempers and their lives, that they 
have experienced its saving efficacy. 

“In regard to the Chippeway Indians, I have to state that they are 
comprehended in our missionary plans, and that the success of our 
exertions among them has been very great. The chief to whom I have 
made reference was the first convert to Christianity.”—“ He heard our 
missionaries preach on a visit they had made to the Grand River, 
which led to a change in his religious views, and this was followed by 
a corresponding alteration in his character and pursuits. Since that 
time our endeavors have been attended with such success, that we 
have now ten very prosperous missions among the Chippeways and 
Mohawks, and other Indians. We have several native preachers 
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among them. This same chief has now for some years been’ a 
preacher, and is engaged in translating the Scriptures into the Chippe- 
way language. He has, I believe, completed the greater part of the 
New Testament, which has been printed. 

“The last of the Indian stations that we have formed is at the river 
St. Clair; and our success there has already been considerable. The 
missionary had more than ordinary difficulties to contend with; and 
he found it necessary, in order to gain access to them, to travel with 
them. He went out with them on their hunting expeditions, that he 
might have an opportunity after the chase to speak to them on the sub- 
ject of Christianity; and his endeavors among them have succeeded to 
a great extent. A very considerable number of that body of Indians 
have now embraced Christianity, and have become a decidedly changed 
people.” 

“Not only with the aborigines of America do we find that the plan 
of beginning with the gospel generally succeeds, but also among the de- 
graded negroes of the West Indies, as well as the remains of the Cha- 
rib race, which formerly peopled those colonies—among various tribes 
and nations of West and Southern Africa—among the Hindoos of In- 
dia, the Buddhists of Ceylon, the savage cannibals of New Zealand, and 
the other islanders of the South Sea. In the Friendly Islands the 
results of our missionary operations are very remarkable. It is scarcely 
ten years since we commenced our missions in that part of the world ; 
and the ancient idolatry of the people has been already to a very 
great extent abolished. In the whole of the Habai group there is 
not a single idolator remaining; and about 8,000 of the inhabitants 
of Habai, Vavou, and Tonga, have become communicants; while 
many hundreds of them are so far advanced in Christian knowledge, 
that they are now engaged in assisting the missionaries to preach the 
gospel, or in other ways teaching their countrymen. 

“I would farther remark, (generally,) upon the plan of beginning 
with the gospel, and say, that success to a certain extent has invariably 
attended our missionary exertions among the heathen. I domot know 
an instance in the experience of our society where our endeavors have 
proved wholly abortive. Wherever we have made attempts to intre- 
duce the gospel among a barbarous people, and have persevered in the 
use of suitable means, a degree of success has always resulted. 

“ And I would add a fact or two which completely demolish the 
theory that civilization is necessary to prepare the way for Christianity :— 

“‘One fact is, that many of the most savage tribes are more easily 
brought under the influence of Christianity than those nations that have 
been for ages in a state of semi-civilization. Take, for instance, the 
case of China. I apprehend it will be generally admitted that China 
presents greater obstacles to the introduction of the gospel than the 
most barbarous nations of the earth. Look again at India, with its 
literature, its science, and its arts. I do not hesitate to say that, so 
far as our experience goes, we find that many of the most ignorant and 
uncultivated heathen tribes receive the gospel more readily than the 
inhabitants of India. 

“The other fact to which I refer is, that where the modern prepa- 
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ratory process has partially succeeded, so far from serving to prepare 
the heathen for the gospel, it has only made them more savage and 
ferocious, and less disposed than ever to embrace Christianity? The 
Mohawk Indians are an instance of this; and I have the opportunity 
of stating their case in the words of one who is intimately acquainted 
with their past and present circumstances. The Rev. Mr. Ryerson, 
of Upper Canada, in a letter which I have recently received from 
him, says, 

“* A striking proof of the inefficacy of merely educational instruc- 
tion to civilize barbarous tribes, and of the power of the gospel to civi- 
lize as well as to Christianize the most vicious of the human race, is 
furnished by the Mohawk nation of Indians in Upper Canada. The 
Mohawks are one of the six nations of Indians to whom, at an early 
period, his majesty granted a large tract of land, situate on the banks 
of the Grand River, the most fertile tract of land in Upper Canada, 
lying in the heart of the province, and surrounded by a white popu- 
Jation. Schools have been established among the Mohawk nation 
upward of forty years. Most of them had been baptized by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who was appointed to visit them once 
a year for that purpose. The greater part of them were taught to read 
and write ; they were exhorted to till the soil, and cultivate the arts of 
civilized life ; yet this nation was more drunken, ferocious, and vicious 
than any one of the five other heathen nations on the Indian reserva- 
tion. ‘They were proverbially savage and revengeful, as well as 
shrewd ; so as often to be the terror of their white neighbors. In no 
respect was the social and civil condition of the Mohawks practically 
and morally improved above that of the neighboring heathen tribes by 
the mere educational and civilizing process of forty years. The ex- 
ample and vices of the Mohawks were often urged by their heathen 
neighbors as an objection against the Christian religion itself when 
missionaries were sent among them. But a few years ago, (1825,) 
when the gospel was preached to these Mohawk Indians, as well as 
to the several tribes of the Chippeway Indians, a large portion of them 
embraced it, (as have others from that time to this,) and became at 
once changed in their dispositions and reformed in their lives, teach- 
able, sober, honest, and industrious, and are improving in the arts of 
civilization, and cultivating the virtues and charities of Christian life.’” 


All these protracted extracts, however, do not present a moicty 
of the interesting facts which Mr. Beecham laid before the commit- 
tee, or the very able exhibition he gives of the proofs which sustain 
his opinions. We must, therefore, refer to the volume, which we 
hope soon to see reprinted in our country. 

The replies to the same question by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, abound in confirmatory facts 
and observations, derived from personal residence and visitation at 
foreign missions in various heathen countries; but it is impossible, 
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within any reasonable limits, to give an adequate idea of their cha- 
racter, and value, and we must, however reluctantly, forego tran- 
scribing his lucid and discriminating evidence. 

As already remarked, the committee did not content themselves 
with the voluminous testimony derived from these missionary se- 
cretaries, but availed themselves of all accessible witnesses, from 
whom they could derive accurate information. The volume before 
us contains numerous items of information furnished by these wit- 
nesses, and a few of them merit special notice. : 

Elisha Bates, a distinguished member of the Society of Friends, 
attached to the yearly meeting of Ohio, in the United States, being 
in England on a visit, was summoned before the committee, and 
gave a brief account of the labors of his denomination in behalf 
of the Indians, since the year 1681, when William Penn com- 
menced these efforts, and since which, for a century and a half, 
between the Society of Friends and the Indians of North America, 
there has subsisted a good understanding, and more or less of official 
intercourse. He stated that, since 1817, he had been personally 
_ connected with the efforts made for the civilization and improve- 
ment of the Indians, and was in the committee having charge of 
the Shawnees, and had several times visited them. They had 
uniformly attempted to introduce civilization to make way for 
Christianity, and had uniformly failed ; for, after all the amount of 
labor and money expended, he declared they could not count on a 
single individual they had brought to the full adoption of Chris- 
tianity, nor even to complete habits of civilization. Some improve- 
ment in their condition was effected, but by no means satisfactory. 
The Society of Friends, having been taught by experience, and the 
observation of the success of others, now deeply regret that they 
did not begin with Christianity, and hence the plan since adopted is 
to make Christian instruction the primary object. This plan was 
generally adopted by Friends about eight years ago, (1828,) but 
has not yet been carried into effect to any considerable extent, 
in consequence of the litigation which grew out of the divisions 
which have distracted the society in America, and embarrassed its 
operations. ‘ At present, however, the efforts are about to be re- 
sumed with those Indians whom the government have removed 
and located west of the Mississippi, and it is intended to begin 
with Christian instruction, making this the primary object, without 
Vou. I—4 
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abandoning in any degree the efforts for civilization. He testified 
very conclusively touching the pacific disposition of the Indians, 
when treated with the kindness which has always characterized the 
followers of William Penn. 

The Rev. Mr. Yate, missionary to the South Sea Islands, after 
extensive opportunities during a long residence in New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Friendly Islands, the Navigators’, the Feejee, and 
the Hapai Islands, underwent a protracted examination on all the 
topics referred to the committee, which corroborated fully the gene- 
ral statements made from other sources. He coincided entirely in 
the futility of all attempts at civilization except by the agency of 
Christianity. The following honorable testimonial in favor of 
American seamen is the only portion of his evidence for which we 
can find room. 

“ American sailors behave with very great propriety, and, compared 
with the English, their ships’ crews are in much better order; we 
have very rarely a complaint to make of them; their captains treat the 
natives well, and the crews generally are not so demoralized as the 
crews of our British whaling ships. Some of the Americans are tem- 
perance ships, having no spirits on board, but this has only been within 
the last few years; but even before that we had comparatively few 
complaints of the Americans. We could almost always welcome an 
American captain, being quite sure that we should not have to reprove 
him for his immoral conduct and his ill treatment of the natives. We 
could not always welcome our own countrymen in the same way.” 

‘Rev. John Williams, eighteen years missionary to the Society 
Islands in the South Seas, was before the committee, and was 
diligently questioned. His answers furnish information touching 
all the circumstances, capacities, habits, wants, and peculiarities 
of the South Sea islanders, of immense practical importance, and 
at the same time his evidence in relation to the efficacy of Chris- 
tianity in civilizing the natives of those islands, illustrated by the 
results of his extensive experience and observation, mast be read 
at length to be justly appreciated. 

It is impracticable, however, adequately to present the merits of 
this volume within the limits of a review, though we have aimed to 
exhibit the leading features in the testimony of the most important 
witnesses. We must still, however, refer the reader to the work 
itself for other evidence, not only of Christian missionaries, but of 
converted Hottentots and other natives, British officers of the army 
and navy, for but a portion of the testimony of such is here given, and 
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all tending to the establishment of the same important truths, in 
which the civilized and Christian world have a deep and abiding 
interest, and a knowledge of which ought to be diffused, to the end 
that Christian governments may acquire enlightened views of their 
duties and their obligations, and that Christian missions may be 
justly appreciated and sustained. 

If the world is to be evangelized by human instrumentality, and 
if the church of Jesus Christ is the divinely appointed repository 
of that instrumentality, how tremendous is the responsibility devolv- 
ing upon all to whom the Bible and the gospel have been committed 
for this end. Not only is every individual Christian under the 
highest obligations to pray and labor for the conversion of the 
world, but it is our duty to avail ourselves of all the lights which 
history, experience, and observation are furnishing, as to the appro- 
priate means and measures by which we may hasten “the day of 
the Lord.” 

In the light of the facts presented in the volume before us, let 
us learn the consummate folly of the ‘“ wisdom of man,” and with 
becoming docility submit ourselves to the words which “the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.” Human reason, vain philosophy, and the wisdom 
of this world, have exhausted their resources in devising plans and 
schemes for the overthrow of ignorance and vice, of superstition 
and cruelty, and for the elevation and improvement of the millions 
of our race whose degradation and misery, amid the abominations 
of heathenism, appeal for compassion to earth and heaven. And 
yet generation after generation increase and multiply, not only in 
numerical strength, but in their habitations of cruelty, until the 
“abomination of desolation” is seen to overspread the fairest por- 
tions of our earth, and a vast, overwhelming majority of the family 
of man. 

Meanwhile, attempts have been made without number to civilize 
savage man on the borders of mighty continents, by planting towns 
and settlements, and introducing upon these barbarous shores agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and opening trade with the natives, 
in the expectation of bringing them to value and imitate the arts of 
civilized life. But the history of the world has written the epitaph 
of these futile efforts in the universal testimony of their failure 
which truth has constrained. For however ingeniously devised 
and skilfully executed ; however benevolently prompted, and libe- 
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' rally sustained by governments or individuals ; under however fa- 
vorable auspices they have been commenced, and whatever hopes 
their incipient history may have inspired; yet the experience of - 
centuries has shown, that with the introduction of civilized foreign- 
ers into aboriginal countries the vices of civilization have been 
simultaneously introduced, and the unsophisticated natives have 
been made the victims of fraud and violence, of diseases and vices, 
of plunder and imposture, until their physical and moral condition 
has become worse and worse by their contact with a foreign popu- 
lation. Hence wars of mutual extermination have been prosecuted, 
until either the one or the other of these different races of men has 
perished, and the history of such enterprises has terminated in 
blood.’ Such have been the results, wherever and whenever at- 
tempts have been made to civilize savage men, by the mere intro- 
duction among them of a foreign population for purposes of agri- 
culture or commerce. 

And even when Christian men have entered upon the work of 
introducing civilization and the arts among a savage people, hoping 
thereby to pave the way for the gospel, and contemplating the 
future inculcation of Christianity as the grand and ulterior design 
of their labors, they have met with as uniform and signal failure ; 
and so frequently has this been exemplified, that a wide-spread 
prevalence has been given to the opinion, that millions on millions 
of our race are wholly irrecoverable and irreclaimable from the 
habits and cruelties of savage life. Hence multitudes of benevo- 
Jent and Christian philanthropists have lived and died in the opinion 
that the myriads of the heathen race are beyond the reach of civili- 
zation, which they ascribed to the want of capacity, the deficiency 
of intellect, the utter insusceptibility of improvement, which they 
supposed to characterize them as an inferior race of beings, destined 
to everlasting degradation, both intellectual and moral. And all 
these unworthy inferences have been drawn from the failure of 
these misdirected efforts, all prompted by the “wisdom of this 
world, which is foolishness with God.” 

How slow are men to learn that for every variety of human guilt 
and human misery, for every form of physical, intellectual, and 
moral evil, with which the world is filled by reason of sin, the Fa- 
ther of all flesh, the God of all grace, has provided a sovereign 

antidote, an all-sufficient remedy! This remedy is one and indivi- 
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sible, admitting of no substitute, and needing no auxiliary, and it is 
found in “ the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” which is adapted 
to every human being on the face of the whole earth, whether ele- 
vated to the highest pinnacle of human knowledge and virtue, or 
fallen into the lowest pit of ignorance, degradation, and vice. 
When the God of love sent the Son of his love on a mission of love 
to our perishing world, he designed to provide a scheme for human 
recovery coextensive with human wo, and adapted to reach fallen 
man in every modification and circumstance of his being, and ade- 
quate to every conceivable emergency of that being. What infinite 
love has prompted, and infinite wisdom has devised, infinite power — 
has executed; and now, “where sin hath abounded, grace doth 
much more abound.” Hence the gospel of the grace of God, the 
divine institution of Christianity, is the first grand and only efficient 
instrumentality in the recovery of the family of man from the hor- 
rible pit into which the human race have been plunged by sin. 
That gospel is designed for “all nations,” including all the tribes 
of heathenism ; it is destined to be “ preached to every creature,” 
embracing the inhabitants of every uncivilized country, of every 
barbarous clime, of every savage island, where human foot hath 
trod. It is divinely adapted to every man, in every place, at every. 
time, and needs no previous preparation for its reception, no pre- 
liminary qualification on the part of any human intelligence to hear, 
to understand, and to obey it. It comes warning every man, and 
teaching every man, that “‘ by the grace of God Jesus Christ tasted 
death for every man.” Such is the gospel, the glorious gospel of 
the grace of God, which is declared to be “ worthy of all accepta- 
tion,” that is, adapted, prepared, suitable, fitted, worthy of the 
acceptation of all men. It is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth, to the Jew first, but also to the Greek. 
And now, what is the conclusion of the whole matter? Does ° 
not the gospel accomplish all it promises? Among every nation, 
kindred, tongue, and people, where the simple gospel message has © 
been taken, is there one example of its failure? Is any nation so 
degraded, any people so corrupt, any heathen so untractable, as to 
‘ defeat the “‘ power of God” which resides in the gospel? Is any ' 
false religion so strong, any superstition so rooted, any abomination 
of paganism so indomitable, that the gospel cannot overthrow it ? 
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Let the testimony of this volume answer. Let the history of mo- 
dern Christian missions utter the response. We abide the issue. 

And does the gospel need to be preceded by the arts of civilized 
life, as the wisdom of man vainly teacheth? Nay, verily, the law 
of the Lord is perfect ; the gospel of God our Saviour admits of no 
human emendation, and needs no human device, either to precede 
or succeed it. The reception of the gospel prepares the soul and 
the body of man to be happy and useful even in this present life ; 
it is a remedy for sin, in whatever form it exists, whether in hea- 
then or in Christian lands. The only preparation the gospel needs, 
the gospel makes ; the only auxiliaries the gospel allows, the gos- 
pel includes ; and as the social and moral improvement which is 
the essence of civilization is the fruit of the gospel wherever it ex- 
ists, so the gospel alone is adequate to produce it, where it is not. 
Hence the evidence, indubitable and convincing, which is now be- 
fore the world, that Christianity alone is the necessary agent in 
civilizing the uncivilized, including, as it does, in itself, “ whatso- 
ever things are lovely and of good report.” ‘To speed the mis- 
sionary work, to extend the gospel, to propagate Christianity to the 
ends of the earth, is all that is necessary or desirable to bring glory 
to God and to advance the happiness of man. For godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the PROMISE OF THE LIFE THAT 
Now 1s, and of that which is to come. 





Art. IV.—Tracts for the Times ; by Members of the University 
of Oxford :—8vo., 3 vols. Reprinted and stereotyped: New- 
ork, 1839-1840. 


Tere are few things which the Christian world more gene- 
rally agree in than to wonder how the Jews could adopt and retain 
with such invincible tenacity the doctrine that the Messiah would 
be a temporal prince, who should exalt them under the Mosaical 
dispensation to a state of the greatest visible power and magnifi- 
cence ; and yet there are few things in which we more resemble 
the Jews than in this very particular. We do not, indeed, expect 
to see our Messiah reigning personally over mankind, but we sub- 
stitute for the monarchical theory of the Jews our doctrines of the 
visible church of Christ; which, under various exhibitions, we 
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magnify to such an extent of authority and power, that, in reality, 
the difference between Jew and Christian for the most part is 
small. The popes of Rome claim to be viceroys for Christ, 
and exercise that power as temporal and spiritual princes over a 
very large portion of Christendom. The Church of England exhi- 
bits their theory under an aristocracy of bishops; and similar fea- 
tures are continually furnished us in the ecclesiastical systems of 
various Protestant denominations under more democratic constitu- 
tions ; but which, like the mustard seed of one of our Saviour’s 
parables, only require opportunity to attain to a portentous magni- 
tude. In former times these peculiarities were much more promi- 
nent than at present, for there has been a great moral improvement 
going on during the last hundred years, which has greatly softened 
down ecclesiastical presumption ; and has, at least with the great 
body of Protestants, induced a more distinct perception of the truth 
of our Redeemer’s declaration, that his kingdom is not of this world; 
that it is within us; that it is a spiritual kingdom ; that it belongs 
alone to the understanding and conscience, and that it is perfectly 
consistent with various forms of ecclesiastical polity. The direct 
influence of this conviction has, in the United States, established it 
as an undoubted truth, that no one sect of Christians can be regarded 
as the only true and visible church of Christ, nor that any one is 
better entitled to the protection of the laws than other Christian 
sects. But we must not. forget that our conviction of the truth 
of this doctrine has been chiefly obtained through the peculiarities 
of our republican institutions ; and, consequently, that in the an- 
cient monarchies of Europe, where particular sects have long 
enjoyed an especial protection of the state, we must not be sur- 
prised that the doctrine of the equality of all religious sects is not 
only a novelty to many persons, but that it is regarded with great 
abhorrence by all those who benefit from the ecclesiastical patron- 
age of the state. 3 

In England, where a numerous body of dissenters are arrayed 
against the great privileges enjoyed by the Established Church, 
the doctrines to which we have just alluded have become matters 
of deep interest to all parties concerned, and the movements of par- 
liament already seem to indicate the withdrawing of that exclusive 
patronage by which the Church of England has been for so long a 
time distinguished. The Established Church, as might be supposed, 
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is: greatly opposed to these anticipated innovations, and has used 
every exertion to prevent them from taking place. Among other 
agencies employed by her clergy have been the publication of the 
writings at the head of this article, now more commonly known by 
the name of the Oxford Tracts; the doctrine, argument, and ten- 
dency of which we shall now lay before our readers, with such ° 
comments as the nature of the subject may seem to require. 

The Church of England, from the time of the Reformation until 
the present day, has ever been a lordly corporation. Her ministers 
are a dignified corps, enjoying rank, revenue, and much legal au- 
thority. Parliament has made laws which not only secured their 
privileges, but restrained and punished all those who did not recog- 
nize the Church to be of divine appointment, and with a ministry 
who traced their office and authority through a long succession of 
consecrated individuals backward to the apostles of Jesus Christ. 
The noble and the rich, as well as mere commoners of learning 
and abilities, have crowded into the Church, and, as might be 
anticipated, have become zealous defenders of a corporation which 
amply provided for talented, if not disinterested advocates. 

This view of the lordly and long established Church of England, 
with great privileges hereditary to her organization, at once explains 
the haughty indignation with which the clergy of that sect express 
themselves whenever their dignity, authority, or emolument is 
threatened with any diminution, so that we can readily understand 
why this proud corporation, under the terror of our reforming age, 
have come forth in the Oxford Tracts, proclaiming to the world 
that “‘ the state would forget their God” should they withdraw that 
exclusive patronage with which the English Church has been 
hitherto regarded. It requires no prophet to reveal the motives 
which have dictated the Oxford Tracts; but as they have them- 
selves stated their object explicitly, we avail ourselves of their own 
exposition, which, as it was no doubt the object nearest their hearts, 
so they have stated it in the first of the Tracts in such clear terms 
that he that runs can read, and also understand, without the aid of 
any commentary. The reader will please observe that the first Tract 
is formally addressed to the clergy of the Established Church. 


“Should the government and the country,” say the Tracts, “so far 
forget their God as to cast off the Church, and to deprive it of its tem- 
poral honors and subsistence, on what will you rest the claim of respect 
and attention which you make upon your flocks? Hitherto you have been 
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upheld by your birth, your education, your wealth, your connections ; should 
these secular advantages cease, on what must Christ's ministers depend ? 
Is not this a serious practical question? We know how miserable is 
the state of religious bodies not supported by the state. Look at the 
dissenters on all sides of you, and you will see at once that their 
ministers, depending upon the people, become the creatures of the peo- 
ple. Are you content that this should be your case? Alas! cana 
greater evil befall Christians than for their teachers to be guided by 
them, instead of guiding ?” 

The Oxford Tracts, therefore, very clearly show why they have 
been published in England, and any speculation upon motives be- 
comes superfluous after this candid avowal of personal and tempo- 
ral considerations. We trust the readers of the Tracts will not 
forget this avowal of motives while reading the remaining Tracts, 
for there might be doubtful passages of Scripture to be interpreted, 
which it might not be Christian prudence to understand in the light 
that the self-interest of the Oxford divines may perhaps recom- 
mend to the obedience of those whom they are accustomed to 
teach. 

But let us now inquire why these Tracts have been republished 
in the United States. Every one must be aware that in former 
times the Church of England was paramount in most parts of our 
country, and enjoyed all the advantages comprehended in a recog- 
nition by the British government. To her communion pertained 
the officers of the crown, and all those families of distinction in 
England that sent younger sons and younger brothers to make their 
fortunes in America. The clergy of the Episcopal sect, therefore, 
before our revolution, maintained a dignity of function and privilege 
in this country derived from the grandeur of the English Establish-. 
ment, and looked forward to obtain similar honors and emoluments 
on an American foundation. But when the protection of the state 
was withdrawn from the Episcopal Church, after the revolutionary 
struggle had terminated, her clergy sunk down to the same level 
with those of other sects, and they have been obliged ever since to 
use the means employed by other sects to maintain their corporate 
existence. ‘The Episcopal Church of the United States since that 
time has possessed no more importance, in the view of the people 
of our country, than any other denomination of Christians ; and for 
the most part they feel no more interest as to what is transacted in 
her conventions than they do as to the proceedings of the most 
insignificant sect among us. It is, however, true, that the clergy 
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of the Episcopal sect in the United States have not generally en- 
tertained this more reasonable opinion of themselves, for many of 
them do notoriously cherish a belief that they are superior to the 
clergy of other sects, as being of the line of the episcopally ordained 
English successors of the apostles. ‘This reminds us of what we 
are told occurs at times in Europe among impoverished individuals 
of noble families, who, though reduced to labor for their support, 
like ordinary mortals, nevertheless often entertain a notion that they 
are of a superior race, and that they ought to be regarded with 
peculiar consideration, though their work is not better done than 
that of other persons similarly employed. A family recognition 
was once formally extended by the proud English to the American 
episcopacy, when the late Bishop White and others received ordi- 
nation from them, accompanied, however, with the ungracious 
condition that no American Episcopalian should have an interest in 
the profitable monopoly of the elder branch ; and so rigorously has 
this prohibition been construed, that an American Episcopalian is 
not permitted even to preach in an English Episcopal pulpit. 

But it is not only a sympathizing decayed family reverence 
toward the honors and dignities of the English Church that has 
moved the Episcopal sect in the United States to republish the 
Oxford Tracts; but these volumes contain a lofty exposition of 
many doctrines and opinions which belong to the common faith of 
the two churches that are wholly independent of any question of 
state protection. The Church in the United States, as well as the 
English branch, maintain they are of a divine constitution, and pos- 
sess an apostolically ordained ministry, with exclusive right to 
administer the sacraments, and to pronounce absolution for Pro- 
testant sins; nor is it a single time that they have had the assu- 
rante to say, that Protestants not of the Episcopal sect were, like 
the heathen, “left to the uncovenanted mercies of God.” Seeing, 
therefore, that the pretensions of this class of Episcopal churches 
are exalted to the greatest height by the Oxford Tracts, we per- 
ceive at once the manifest reason why the sect in the United States 
should republish what is very harmonious with their own notions 
of themselves, and of which they can adopt or reject just as much 
or as little as it may be convenient to profess in such a community 


as ours. 
From what the Oxford Tracts have themselves stated, we 
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understand their prime object is either to induce the state not to 
withdraw their exclusive patronage, or, should they not succeed in 
this, to secure a comfortable living independent of the laity, should 
the state cut those attachments that have hitherto bound the Church 
to the state. To accomplish this end, the clerical authors of the 
Tracts have used every means to induce the English parliament 
and the nation to regard the clergy of the Church of England as a 
divinely constituted body, having great spiritual power and influ- 
ence. If they can fully persuade the nation to believe this, they 
anticipate from their religious consciences that enjoyment of honor, 
power, and emolument.which they have hitherto received from the 
government, independent of popular estimation. If they can suc- 
ceed in persuading men of the truth of their doctrines on this sub- 
ject, they may confidently anticipate what is stated in the conclusion 
of the tenth Tract. 


“Then will you” (i. e., the laity) “look at us,” (the clergy,) “ not as 
gentlemen, &c., not as your superiors in worldly station, &c., but as 
messengers from Him who seeth and worketh in secret, &c. Then 
you will honor us with a purer honor than you do now, namely, as those 
who are intrusted with the keys of heaven and hell, as the heralds of mercy, 
as the denouncers of wo to wicked men, as intrusted with the awful and 
mysterious gift of making the bread and wine Curist’s body and blood, 
as far greater than the most powerful and the wealthiest of men in our 
unseen strength and our heavenly riches,” &c., &c. 


Having shown the motives that produced the Oxford Tracts, we 
shall now exhibit the machinery by which they propose to accom- 
plish an end so interesting to them as the securing of their future 
honors and revenues. They commence, as we have already stated, 
with the doctrine, that if the “state forsakes them, the state forgets 
God ;” and, to justify this position, they assert, throughout the 
Tracts, that the Church of England is the true catholic church, 
as constituted by Christ or the apostles; and hence, as having the 
divine Author of Christianity for her founder, so it must follow, by 
unavoidable inference, that all are guilty of sin or schism if they 
withdraw from this divinely constituted church, or of sacrilege if 
they assail any of its privileges. 

“We,” say the Oxford divines, “ have been born not of blood, nor 
the will of the flesh, nor by the will of man, but of Gop. The Lord 
Jesus Curist gave his Spirit to his apostles ; they, in turn, laid their 


hands on those who should succeed them, and these again on others; 
and so the sacred gift has been handed down to our present bishops, 
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who have appointed us as their assistants, and, in some sense, repre- 
sentatives.”* 

This assumption of the ‘Tracts manifestly implies two most im- 
portant facts ; first, that Christ did establish an ecclesiastical cor- 
poration or church, with sacred powers to ordain ministers, &c.; 
and, secondly, that the clergy of the English Church are legiti- 
mately descended from the apostles in virtue of their. episcopal 
ordination. 

Though all rules of logic require those who assume facts tending 
to their benefit, to prove those facts true before they draw conclu- 
sions from them, yet the Oxford divines have done nothing of this 
kind, and we might dismiss their assumption as an unreasonable 
absurdity, for surely no one is required to prove the negative to 
unwarrantable assumptions made by avowedly interested persons ; 
yet as we have something to say on the general subject that may 
be useful to our readers, independent of any controversy with the 
Oxford divines, we will make the doctrine of these Tracts subser- 
vient to our purpose by analyzing their assumptions, both as regards 
the divine constitution of their Church, and the succession of their 
clergy by regular ordination from the apostles. 

The doctrine of apostolic succession, as claimed by the English 
Church, is of no importance unless the fact be first established that 
Christ or the apostles did constitute a corporation of ecclesiastics, 
who were alone authorized to make clerical ordinations. It is, 
therefore, needless for us to inquire whether all the formalities of a 
valid ordination have been observed or not in the Catholic or the 
English Church, until we have ascertained the fact, that Christ or the 
apostles did establish a church making such ordinations essential. 
All that we shall observe on this point is to caution our readers 
not to be confused by any notion that a long succession of clergy 


*The manifest advantage of such a theory of clerical commission, as claimed 
in our text, may be profitably contrasted with a naive observation made in the 
fourth Oxford Tract: ‘ Look on your pastor as acting by man’s commission, 
and you may respect the authority by which he acts; you may venerate and 
love his personal character ; but it can hardly be called a religious veneration. 
There is nothing properly sacred about him. But once learn to regard him 
as the deputy of Christ for reducing man to the obedience of God, and every 
thing about him becomes changed ; every thing stands in a new light.” 

The policy to be pursued in such cases must be evident, but what is the rule 
of the Scripture on the subject t 
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from an early period of Christian history proves any thing whatever 
as to the divine appointment of that clergy. It is with a chain of 
successive ordinations as it is with a material chain,—it can never 
be stronger than its weakest link. No matter how strong it may 
be in every other part, it will inevitably break at the defective link. 
Now it is undeniable that as there has been a body of Christian 
people successively living in the world from the times of the apos- 
tles until the present day, so there has always been during that 
continuous existence a successive number of religious teachers or 
instructors, whom we now technically denominate the clergy. In 
like manner there has been a regular succession of professors and 
tutors in all colleges and universities from the earliest time that 
such institutions acquired a corporiety ; but such a succession will 
prove nothing as to the nature of the charter under which they 
have acted. The fact of a regular succession of ordained clergy- 
men from a very ancient period, therefore, proves nothing as to 
their divine appointment at the beginning. The point at issue is, 
whether Christ or the apostles made episcopal ordination essen- 
tial to the functions of religious teachers, or whether ordination 
originally implied any thing else than a mere public recognition of 
a man’s ability to teach on the part of those who were competent 
to ascertain his capacity and gifts. . 

The point, therefore, that we shall discuss with the Oxford 
divines is, whether Christ or his apostles established an ecclesias- 
tical corporation of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who were 
vested with exclusive powers to ordain their successors in the 
ministry, administer the sacraments, &c. This point must. be 
determined before we can admit the Church of England to be the 
true catholic church of Christ, and who enjoys all the benefits and 
privileges that he is asserted to have conferred on the church. 

All the leading Christian sects agree, with the Oxford divines, 
that bishops, presbyters, and deacons, as being recognized by the 
Scriptures, must be considered as sanctioned by apostolic autho- 
rity ; but the theologians and doctors of «ll Protestant sects differ 
from them as to the-commission, function, or authority that was 
conferred on these ministers of the church. There is no dispute 
whatever as to the fact whether there were bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons in office in the churches established by the apostles, 
but the controversy is, what were their powers and functions in 
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those churches? Now on this point the Oxford divines have 
assumed the well-known argument, so long employed by their 
church, namely, that the episcopal form was that constitution of the 
Christian church which is recorded to have been in operation by 
the earliest fathers ; and therefore since that form can be traced up 
to the age nearly succeeding the apostles, so it is most unreasona- 
ble not to regard this fact as abundant proof that episcopacy was 
established by the apostles ; for it is urged, with a delusive plausi- 
bility, how could the primitive Christians forsake and follow a sys- 
tem differing from that established by the apostles ? 

But this inference, plausible as it may seem to those who are 
ignorant of this controversy, becomes naught in the fact that all 
other Protestant sects deny that the primitive church was of the 
constitution as claimed by the advocates of episcopacy, and that 
the testimony of the earlier fathers is contrary to such a supposi- 
tion ; and hence the inferences, as made by the English Church, 
are a direct begging of the question. A strenuous controversy has 
long existed among the differing sects of Christians as to what was 
the form of the primitive church, the rank, power, functions, &c., 
of her ministers, as set forth in the writings of the fathers of the 
first three centuries. But this question, we presume, will never 
be determined, seeing that the theologians of one sect claim the 
evidence of those fathers as establishing the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, others that of the Church of England; others contend 
the testimony of the fathers demonstrates the doctrine of the Pres- 
byterians, and others again claim their testimony to justify the 
position of the Independents. If we should rely upon the doctors 
of any one of these four churches, we should infer, from their 
writings, that those of the other three were the most prejudiced 
and unreasonable people in the world. 

After the volumes upon volumes that have been written in this 
controversy, we should have studied to little profit if we did not 
come to the direct conclusion that neither Christ nor his apostles 
recognized any form of church establishment as essential to our 
Christian obedience ; otherwise, the Scriptures surely would have 
told us so expressly, but this all sects agree they have not done.* 


* Even the Oxford divines acknowledge this in their eighth Tract: “There 
is no part of the ecclesiastical system which is not faintly traced in Scripture, 
and no part which is much more than fainily traced.” 
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This judgment of ours is again directly confirmed in the fact 
that nothing can be gathered from the writings of the fathers that 
will establish the particular theory of any of the contending 
churches, though inferences more or less favorable to any one of 
them may be gleaned from these ancient writings. This, to us, is 
conclusive that no particular form of church or of ministerial func- 
tion had been delivered to them as of jus divinum, divine right, 
for we cannot believe they would have forsaken such a system. 
But as there was no form bound on them as matter of obligation, 
so their practice was loose and undeterminate, and differed among 
them in various particulars, until expediency, sometimes misjudg- 
ment, and sometimes less pardonable motives, influenced them to 
become consolidated into forms of church organization which we 
cannot recognize as being that used in the apostolic age, but of 
that corruption which the apostles did foretell should take place in 
the church. 

Now, to understand the constitution of the primitive church cor- 
rectly, a short exposition only is necessary to show the fallacies of 
the positions assumed on this subject, not only by the Oxford 
divines, but by other writers on ecclesiastical polity. ‘These con- 


troversialists, for the most part, very ignorantly suppose that the 
‘terms bishop, presbyter, and deacon were first used in relation to 
the church by our Saviour or his apostles, and that they were con- 
secrated by them, for the first time, to designate the ministry of 
the Christian church. But never was there a more grievous mis- 
take ; for the words bishop, presbyter, and deacon were names of 
officers in the Jewish synagogues, and were familiarly used as 


From the Dublin Review of May, 1840, pages 345, 346, a Roman Catholic 
publication, we take the following statement: “ Avowedly there is no direct 
mention of the bishop of Rome in the Scripture, no specification of the spiritual 
authority given to St. Peter; no, nor even of the authority given to the suc- 
cessors of the apostles in general. On these subjects the Scripture is silent. 
Not one of the sacred writers has thought of describing in detail the plan of 
church government which the apostles established to be observed after their 
death. For that we must have recourse, as the Oxford teachers admit, to 
tradition.” 

We also subjoin the following observation of Dr. Miller of Princeton, a 
learned defender of the Presbyterian theory: “And here it is proper to premise, 
that whoever expects to find any formal or explicit decisions on this subject, 
delivered by Christ or his apostles, will be disappointed.” —Miller’s Letters on 
the Christian Ministry, &c., p. 26. 
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such among the Jews for centuries before our Saviour’s advent. 
In proof of this the reader can consult Lightfoot in various pas- 
sages, especially see vol. vi, p. 226, &c., together with other writers 
on rabbinical usages. 

It is also abundantly clear that the synagogue, with all its cus- 
toms, though excellent in their design and use, were not of divine 
appointment. . The synagogue service stood in relation to the tem- 
ple service, which was of divine appointment, very much as a 
prayer meeting with us at the present day does in relation to the 
regular public service. The synagogue necessarily was much 
more conspicuous than our prayer meetings, because there was 
and could be but one temple to the whole Jewish nation; but 
throughout Judea, and everywhere among the Gentiles, the Jews 
could, and thought themselves obliged to, establish synagogues. 
Hence they are prominent in the latter periods of Jewish history 
as places of public assembly for religious worship. Our Saviour 
and his apostles continually attended the Jewish synagogues, and 
the first disciples were members of them until they were expelled 
by the unbelieving Jews. But when the first Christian believers 
had become sufficiently numerous, they assembled together as a 
body under the accustomed forms of the synagogue, as is evident , 
from the manner in which their religious worship was performed, 
and in the appointment of the ordinary synagogue officers, namely, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, whose functions were perfectly 
well understood as being old institutions to which they and their 
fathers had been accustomed for centuries. But though Christ and 
his apostles thus used the form of the old Jewish synagogue, they 
nowhere tell us that they had conferred the sanction of a divine 
approbation upon that form, as being obligatory upon Christians 
for ever; consequently, as they have not done this, we cannot 
come to any other rational conclusion than that they considered 
the assemblies of Christians to be under ordinary synagogue 
usages, and which, as being perfectly understood, required no in- 
struction from them. We therefore cannot look upon the primitive 
Christian churches to have been any thing else than mere syna- 
gogues, whether it regards the appointments of the ministers, or 
ceremonial of religious services. By these simple facts we can 
explain why the Scriptures are silent on the subject, as well as 
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every particular belonging to the history of the earlier Christians; 
for it becomes avery easy matter to understand how corruptions 
were superinduced upon synagogue usages, and how the simple 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the first Christian synagogues, 
in the course of three centuries, should have attained to an emi- 
nence altogether inconsistent with the original theory of their 
appointment as synagogue officers. On the contrary, the notion 
that Christ or his apostles did actually establish a church under 
positive appointments, is altogether irreconcilable with the fact 
that the Scriptures nowhere recognize any such constitution. And 
further, the testimony of the fathers of the first three centuries 
could not have been so utterly inconclusive, had there ever been 
any particular church economy established either by the wisdom 
or the authority of Christ or his apostles. 

The most impartial view of the primitive church that we are 
acquainted with is that of Lord King, formerly chancellor of Eng- 
land, who has, from the writings of the fathers of the first three 
centuries, brought together all those particulars more especially 
bearing on the subject. But the reader must not forget that a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years intervenes between the times 
of the apostles and that of the earliest father, and consequently 
Lord King’s book does not, for he could not, give any information 
as to the earliest state of things after the apostles, but during which 
period the mystery of iniquity must have worked strongly, seeing 
it had begun in the very days of St. Paul, under his actual cogni- 
zance. 2 Thess. ii, 7. 

But though we apprehend enough has been said to show how 
inconclusive are the assumptions of the Oxford Tracts as to the 
divine constitution of the English Church, and apostolical descent 
of her ministry, yet, to furnish our readers with other arguments 
to meet those who defend episcopacy upon the theory of the Tracts, 
we shall now show that all the evidence that the Church of England 
has ever been able to accumulate on those subjects is so palpably 
defective, that many of her most distinguished clergy have openly 
denied the Church of England to be of divine appointment, as well 
as other assumptions based upon the theory of her divine constitu- 
tion. Among this number are persons no less eminent than Arch- 
bishops Usher and Tillotson. Bishops Burnett, Hoadly, Warbur- 


Vou. I.—5 
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ton, Watson, Tomline, &c., besides doctors and historians, such 
as Lightfoot, Chillmgworth, Milner, Faber, &c.* But as the 
favorers of Oxford divinity are not ordinarily well read in the 
writings of the above regularly ordained clergymen of their own 
church, it may not be amiss to substantiate our assertion with some 
short quotations, which are both directly and indirectly pregnant 
with wholesome considerations. : 

Bishop Warburton, in his Tracts, page 467, makes the following 
observation upon one who is generally quoted as the great cham- 
pion of episcopacy :— 

“The great Hooker was not only against, but laid down principles 
that have entirely subverted all pretences to a divine unalterable right in 
any form of church government whatever. Yet, strange to say, his work 
was so unavoidable a confutation of Puritanical principles, which, by 
the way, claimed their presbytery as of divine right, that the Church- 
men took advantage of the success of their champion, and now began 


to claim a divine right for episcopacy on the strength of that very book 
that subverted all pretences to every species of divine right whatsoever.” 


Again, the same eminent bishop, in his Sermon on Church Com- 
munion, makes the following remarks :— 


“ My purpose in this discourse was only to expose the vain opinion 
of inherent sanctity, or superiority, or exclusive privilege, in one church 
above another, merely because founded by a Paul, a Peter, an Andrew, 
or a James, or merely because administered by an hierarchy, by an 
equal ministry, or a moderate episcopacy ; because such opinions have 
produced, and do still produce, that wretched spirit, which here, on the 
authority of God’s word, I have endeavored to discredit, and ventured 
to condemn, confiding in the oracles of eternal truth, that he that is not 
against us is for us,” (the sermon was preached upon Mark ix, 39, or 
Luke xi, 49, 50,) “and will be treated by our heavenly Father not as 
a rebel, but a subject; and, therefore, should be now considered by us 
as he will then be by him, who is the common Judge of us both.” 


* That we may anticipate any cavil concerning the sentiments of the indi- 
viduals quoted in our text, we must remark, that though they are altogether 
opposed to the views of the Oxford divines, for these doctrines are of ancient 
date in the English Church, vet, nevertheless, all those quoted by us considered 
episcopacy to be of apostolic usage and approbation. ‘They adopted that the- 
ory on the same grounds as the Presbyterians or the Independents have done 
with theirs, under the persuasion that it was most conformable with the usages 
of primitive times. But at the same time they do not esteem episcopacy to be 
of divine enactment, nor that it is essential to a Christian church. A good 
idea of their general sentiments on the subject may be formed from the quo- 
tations we make from Bishops Warburton and Tomline. 

5* 
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We will add to the foregoing the opinion of Bishop Tomline, the 
preceptor of the late William Pitt, prime minister of England :— 


“ As it has not pleased our almighty Father to prescribe any particu- 
lar form of civil government for the security of temporal comforts to his 
rational creatures, so neither has he prescribed any particular form of ec- 
clestastical polity as absolutely necessary to the attainment of eternal 
happiness, &c. The gospel only lays down general principles, and 
leaves the application of them to men as free agents. Faith and good 
works are the only things indispensably required for salvation.” And 
again, “ Neither Christ nor his apostles prescribed any particular form 
of ordaining ministers to be observed in succeeding ages; but they 
left this, with other things of a similar nature, to be regulated by 
the church.” (Pretiyman’s* Elements of Theology, vol. ii, pp. 396, 
397, 427.) 


Now, shall we be absurdly told, in reply to this, that other 
archbishops and bishops have maintained the divine constitution 
of the primitive church, and apostolical descent of the clergy of 
the English Church? Why, this is an undoubted fact; but what 
is their testimony worth when we consider the undue weight that 
great worldly honors and rich endowments necessarily had upon 
men testifying to a system that so deeply involved their own inte- 
rest? ‘The testimony of such persons, like that of the Oxford 
divines, cannot be received but as influenced by the bias of self- 
interest, which both reason and law exclude from witnessing in 
their own cause. But against this testimony of the self-interested 
there are many bishops and doctors of the English Church who, 
well aware of the controversy on this subject, have nevertheless 
honestly renounced the doctrine of a divine constitution for their 
Church, as well as the apostolical succession of their ministry. 
That they should do so, unless the doctrine maintained by the Ox- 
ford Tracts was altogether deficient in its supposed proofs, would 
be an incomprehensible proceeding on the part of men of acknow- 
ledged virtue, capacity, and learning. 

We have thus furnished our readers with a conclusive argument 
against the assumptions of the Oxford divines ; for it must appear 
preposterously absurd in their episcopal advocates to expect that 
unprejudiced persons should recognize their assumption of a divine 
constitution and succession, when bishops and doctors of their 
own Church scout such pretensions. But as we have other 


* Tomlin, bishop of Lincoln, had his name changed from Prettyman. 
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objections to urge on this subject, we shall endeavor to make 
a deeper impression on our readers by a closer analysis of the 
Tracts. 

The Oxford divines, after having most distinctly proclaimed that 
Christ or his apostles did establish a corporation of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, with exclusive powers to ordain their succes- 
sors, administer the sacraments, &c., next fill up the outline of this 
bold assumption with traditions of the clergy, concerning their own 
authority and powers, together with the establishment of sundry 
rites, ceremonies, doctrines, &c., unknown to the Scriptures. After 
they have stuffed their work out to a sufficient magnitude, they 
present it to the world as the true catholic church of Christ, to 
whom he made an unfailing promise that ‘he would be with her 
to the end of the world.” 

But notwithstanding this specific promise of Christ that he would 
be with the church to the end of the world, the Oxford Tracts 
directly state that the Catholic Church, during the progress of a 
thousand years, fell into grievous errors of faith, doctrine, and 
practice!!! (Tracts, Nos. 30, 35, &c.) But then, again, we are 
assured by the Tracts the Church of England purified herself en- 
tirely from all the errors and corruptions that had occurred in the 
Catholic Church, and that she now possesses the original holiness 
and perfection of the church as at first constituted by Christ or his 
apostles. 'The Church of England, therefore, is the true and only 
catholic church, seeing the dissenters are all schismatics, and that 
the Romanists have, according to the conclusion of the thirty-fifth 
Tract, ‘so corrupted the truth of Gop’s word, that they are not to 
be listened to for a moment.” Now, we are free to confess that 
nothing can be more vexatiously incomprehensible than the above 
statement; for, in the first place, we cannot understand how a 
church having the promise of Christ’s continuous presence until the 
end of the world could possibly become corrupt. And, again, when 
from the notorious corruptions of the Romish Church we could 
satisfy ourselves that the nature of Christ’s promise to the church 
has been altogether misunderstood, so that the contradiction is from 
the absurd interpretation, and not from any failure of Christ’s pro- 
mise,—we say, when we have become convinced of this, our un- 
derstanding is utterly confounded in being told by the Oxford 
Tracts that the promise of Christ stands fast according to the Ro- 
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mish interpretation, has never failed, and is yet the peculiar boast 
and privilege of the Church of England!!! 

But, according to the doctrine of the Oxford Tracts, Christ’s pro- 
mise to be with the church to the end of the world is fulfilled by 
the simple preservation of episcopal succession among the clergy. 
The promise of Christ was not to preserve the church from error 
in faith, doctrine, or practice, but that an episcopally ordained suc- 
cession of ministers should never be wanting to the church. This 
promise then has never failed, so that no matter how profligate any 
of this apostolically ordained ministry may have become, neverthe- 
less their wickedness does not the less make them the ministers 
of God to us, and through whom alone we may with confidence 
expect to obtain that salvation for which Christ died. But this 
position of the Oxford divines, instead of removing difficulties, only 
makes matters more confused ; for, if the claim of the Church of 
England to be the true catholic church of Christ rests not upon a 
profession of the true doctrines of Christianity, but upon her epis- 
copal succession from the apostles, how are we to regard the Greek 
Church, the Nestorian, Coptic, and other Eastern churches, that 
have an episcopal succession as well as the Church of England? 
Nay, so has the Church of Rome, undeniably. How can we then 
determine to which of these divinely constituted hierarchies our 
allegiance properly belongs? According to the doctrine of the 
Tracts it would seem to be an indifferent matter which we submit- 
ted to, secing they all have episcopal ordination and succession. 
But then if this be true, is it not supremely absurd for the Church 
of England to obtrude herself on our consciences as being the only 
true catholic church, seeing her only argument is the apostolic suc- 
cession of her clergy, which apostolical ordination is equally con- 
ceded to the Romish, the Greek, and various Eastern churches ? 

But again, if the promise of Christ to be with the church did not 
imply security from errors of faith and doctrine, and that it is alone 
fulfilled in the preservation of episcopal ordination, it surely would 
be reasonable for us to have anticipated that this great blessing 
would have been transmitted through a succession of apostolically 
minded men or bishops. Now without loading the Church of 
England with the ecclesiastical obliquities of popes and bishops 
before the Reformation, or of any of her own clergy since, we 
shall merely state, as an eminent proof of the whimsical absurdity 
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of the Oxford ‘Tracts, that the Church of England, as such, has 
never had any choice whatever in selecting her bishops, those 
vaunted successors of the apostles. Neither could she refuse to 
accept them when nominated by the crown, but was obliged to take 
and consecrate them, fit or not fit, by communicating to them the 
Holy Ghost. The promise, therefore, of Christ, as to the succes- 
sors of his apostles, does not rest on the Church in her corporate 
existence, but is vested in the prime minister of England, whom, 
by direct inference from the theory of the Oxford Tracts, we must 
presume to be qualified by the Holy Ghost to select individuals 
most suitable for the perfecting of the Church, and for transmitting 
that spirit of ordination without which no one can rightly administer 
the holy sacraments, or proclaim to the people, they being peni- 
tent, the remission of their sins. 

That our readers may fully appreciate the correctness of the 
foregoing observation, we extract the following admissions from the 


fifty-ninth Oxford Tract :— 


“The appointment of all our bishops, and in much the greater number 
of instances of those who are to undertake the cure of souls, is vested in 
the hands of individuals irresponsible and unpledged to any opinions 
or any conduct ; laymen, good or bad, as it may happen, orthodox or 
heretic, faithful or infidel. The bishops, every one of them, are, as a 
matter of fact, appointed by the prime minister for the time being, who, 
since the repeal of the test act, may be an avowed Socinian, or even 
atheist.* A very large proportion of other church benefices, carrying 
with them the cure of souls, are likewise in the hands of the prime 
minister or of the lord chancellor, and other lay patrons, who, like him, 
may be of any or no religion. As to the election, (of the bishops,) the 
dean and chapter, with whom it still formally rests, have only twelve 
days given them to inquire into the character of the person nominated, 
who may be an entire stranger to every one of them, or known through 
report most unfavorably ; if they fail to elect in this time, election be- 
comes unnecessary, and the crown presents without it. And now the 
dean and chapter have eight days given them, and the archbishop 
twenty, for reflection; if within these periods the former fails to go 
through the form of election, and the latter to consecrate, both parties 
subject themselves to the pains and penalties of a premunire, that is, 


* This is a spiteful fling at the repeal of an act which the Oxford divines 
know very well never at any time prevented either atheist or Socinian from 
being prime minister. But it excluded every conscientious dissenter in Eng- 
land from any office of trust or honor, and the malevolence of the high church- 
men overfiowed on the consideration that they could persecute the dissenters 
no longer. 
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all their goods, ecclesiastical and personal, are liable to confiscation, 
and themselves to imprisonment till such time as they submit.” 

It must be evident from the foregoing extract, that to reconcile 
the statement there made with the doctrine of the Oxford Tracts 
concerning the divine constjtution of their Church, it is necessary 
to consider the Redeemer of the world as having abandoned all 
government of the church as its head. He has divested himself of 
all agency other than that of sustaining the “awful authority” of 
the clergy of the Church of England, and of communicating the ' 
Holy Ghost to those bishops and ecclesiastics ‘ whom prime minis- 
ters, chancellors or laymen, orthodox or heretic, faithful or infidel, 
see fit to appoint to the cure of souls.” Though clergymen may 
be forced on the church unworthy of their appointment, yet are 
they afterward made fit by Christ himself, who sanctifies the pa- 


tronage of the prime minister, chancellor, or laymen,* and intrusts | 


the individual now made holy “with the keys of heaven and of 
hell, and with the mysterious gift of making the bread and wine 
Christ’s body and blood,” as we have already quoted from the 
tenth Tract in a preceding page. 

Now, whatever other persons may think of a doctrine that 
involves such inferences, we cannot hesitate to term it blas- 
phemous, and how any one not laboring under judicial blindness 
can think otherwise, we must acknowledge appears to us to be 
incomprehensible. But as we are unable to say any thing on this 
subject that can put it in a more odious light, we shall turn our 


* As it is not an easy matter to ascertain the true motives of prime minis- 
ters, &c., in selecting bishops and other ecclesiastics, we give the following 
edifying extracts as illustrative of ordinary views upon such subjects: “ In 
this manner did I acquire a bishopric. But I have no great reason to be proud 
of the promotion ; for I think I owed it, not to any regard which he who gave 
it me had to the zeal and industry with which I had for many years discharged 
the functions and fulfilled the duties of an academic life, but to the opinion ; 


which, from my sermon, he had erroneously entertained, that I was a warm, | 


and might become a useful (political) partisan. Lord Shelburne, indeed, had 
expressed to the duke of Grafton his expectation that I would occasionally 
write a pamphlet for their administration, &c. 1 had written in support of the 
principles of the Revolution, &c. I had taken part with the people in their 
petitions against the influence of the crown, &c., &c. But all this was done 
from my own sense of things, and without the least view of pleasing any party. 
I did, however, happen to please a (political) party, and they made me a bishop.” 
—Bishop of Landaff’s (Watson) Memoirs, vol. i, p. 153. 
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attention to other matters, commending the preceding exposition to 
the consideration of such of the Episcopal sect in the United States 
as may happen to see these pages, the unavoidable inferences that 
follow the doctrinal theory of the Oxford Tracts. How much 
superior to such a system as this, and how much more conformable 
to the letter as well as to the spirit of Christianity is the doctrine 
of that respectable minority of the Church of England, who, though 
they advocate episcopacy under the belief that it is more conform- 
able to the usages of the primitive church, and to an inferential 
approbation of the apostles, than any other form of church polity; 
nevertheless, at the same time, recognize other Protestant sects as 
being true members of the body of Christ, and fully entitled to all 
the privileges and blessings of the Christian profession. 'The doc- 
trine of a divinely constituted church, and apostolic succession of 
clergy, on the contrary, is not only absurd, as we have already 
shown it to be, but it counteracts Christian charity, engenders 
pride and bigotry, has thrown the English Church out of commu- 
nion with Protestant churches, and has arrayed her on the side of 
the Romish Church under circumstances highly prejudicial to the 
principles of true Christianity. This we shall hereafter attempt to 
demonstrate to our readers under an exhibition that involves the 
most serious considerations, even though we may err in the appli- 
cation we shall there make. 

Hitherto we have regarded the Church of England only by con- 
troverting the magnificent position assumed for her by the Oxford 
divines, and not according to the light in which she ought to be 
regarded according to her public and private history. But we shall 
now devote some space to that subject, and an exhibition of her 
corporate history and proceedings, of which it may be said in the 
words of Junius to the duke of Bedford, “ that there is still left 
ample field for speculation when panegyric is exhausted.” 

Whatever may be the views of the different Christian sects as to 
the constitution of the primitive church, or of the authority of the 
first Christian ministers, yet all will agree that, by fair means or by 
foul, the whole of western Christendom became consolidated into 
one universal system, which recognized the popes of Rome to be 
its true visible head. When the Reformation of Luther took 
place in Europe, the clergy of this Catholic Church were familiar 
to the eyes of all men as a corporation that had existed above a 
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thousand years under very full and defined constitutions as to 
their functions and privileges, the exalted character of which might 
be safely inferred from the fact, that the clergy themselves had 
been the legislators for themselves, and that they firmly believed 
they were of Christ’s own appointment, and under the formidable 
protection of angels, saints, and martyrs. Under such a theory it 
may be readily understood that the clergy were amply provided for 
in large endowments and revenues, as well as rank and honors. 
They were further intrenched behind innumerable precedents, de- 
rived from fathers, councils, and popes, speculating upon, or legis- 
lating directly on their own privileges and authority. It would be 
altogether superfluous for us to prove this, or to show that what- 
ever honor or profit may have been claimed by the Romish Church 
anywhere in Europe prior to the Reformation, undoubtedly was 
fully enjoyed by the clergy of that church in England. Hence it 
would be unreasonable to expect that any reformation could take 
place in that kingdom which would be favorably entertained by the 
great body of the clergy, whatever might be the sentiments of par- 
ticular individuals. We, therefore, are not surprised to find that 
the Reformation was forced on the Church in England by the king 
and his courtier nobles, who stripped her of many temporal pos- 
sessions, reduced her spiritual pretensions, compelled her to 
renounce the pope, and to recognize the king and his successors 
to be the head of the English Church. Having accomplished this 
rough reformation, the crown set up whatever remained of the old 
Romish Church in England under a new commission, derived from 
acts of parliament, as the English or Anglican Church: Ecclesia 
Anglicana, as termed in the first acts to that purpose. 

But notwithstanding this reformation of the English Church, our 
readers must not forget that the improvements of Henry VIII. and 
of Queen Elizabeth were made upon a clergy who at heart were 
essentially papists, and who affectionately regarded all those doc- 
trines and practices belonging to the Church of Rome which so 
greatly magnified the clerical function before the Reformation. 
And as the court soon discovereds how useful the Church would 
become as a part of the state machinery, the clergy were soon in- 
dulged in the full expression of any doctrine, or the enjoyment of 
any advantage that they could arrogate to themselves and their 
Church, which did not interfere with the regal prerogative as its 
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head. ‘The consequences of this tacit compact between the Church 
and the crown have occasioned some perplexity to those who read 
English history, from their not distinctly comprehending that, 
though the state considers the Church to be the creature of the 
state, and is treated as such, yet that the Church is also allowed 
by the state to consider herself what she pleases, and, further than 
this, encourages her in her most consequential assumptions by an 
exclusive state protection. 'To give our readers a proper view of 
this subject, we will first show the Church of England as acting 
unchecked by the state, and, secondly, as acting under the control 
of the state. 

To show to what extent the clergy of the English Church have 
carried their spiritual pretensions, and the ingenuity with which 
they have arrogated to themselves the powers of the Romish 
clergy, we will avail ourselves of a few extracts from the masterly 
hand of Bishop Hoadly, who, a hundred years ago, in a work 
ironically dedicated to Pope Clement XI., thus satirically notices 
certain arrogant pretensions of the English Church, though justice 
compels us to say that the bishop’s satire was more generally in- 
tended. 


“ Your holiness is not aware how near the churches of US Protest- 
ants have at length come to those privileges and perfections which. 
you boast of as peculiar to your own church... . You cannot err in 
any thing you determine, and we never do: that is, in one word, you 
are infallible, and we are always in the right. We cannot but esteem 
the advantage to be exceedingly on our side in this case, because we 
have all the benefits of infallibility without the absurdity of pretending 
to it.... Authority results as well from power as from right, and a 
majority of votes is as strong a foundation for it as infallibility itself. 
Councils that may err, never do !! 

“There was no manner of necessity in your church to discard the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith open to all Christians, and to set up the 
church in distinction to them. It is but taking care, in some of our 
controversies, to fix upon the laity that they must not abuse this right 
of reading the Scriptures by pretending to be wiser than their superi- 
ors, and that they must take care to understand particular texts as the 
church understands them, and as their guides, (the clergy,) who have 
an interpretative authority, explain them.” 

“Some have changed the authoritative absolution of the Romish 
Church into an authoritative intercession of the priest, who is now be- 
come, with US, a mediator between God and man. ‘This creates the 
same dependence of the laity upon the priests, and shows how deatrous 
we are in changing words, when there is occasion, without changing 
things at all.” 
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“As for us of the Church of England, we have bishops in 4 suc- 
cession as certainly uninterrupted from the apostles as your church 
could communicate to us: and upon this bottom, which makes US a 
true church, we have a right to separate from you, but no persons liv- 
ing have any right to differ or separate from US.... Thus we have 
indeed left you, but we have fixed ourselves in your seat, and make no 
scruple to resemble you in our defenses of ourselves and censures of 
others, whenever we think it proper.” 


Such has been the proceeding of the Church of England as a 
corporation, acting as she pleased, unchecked by the state. We 
shall now show, in a brief manner, how she has acted under the 
direct control of the state. 

The history of England shows us distinctly that the Church has 
ever been an important part of the political machinery of that 
country, and that she has been employed in every agency which 
the civil rulers of that kingdom have been engaged in, whether for 
good or for evil. Hence the opinions of the prelates and doctors 
of the English Church are, to a great extent, directly opposed to 
one another upon almost all the great questions belonging to the 
interests of mankind. At one period of English history they are 
more or less hostile to the Church of Rome, at another time more 
or less partial to her. At one time they advocate the adoption of 
principles more or less favorable to civil liberty, and at another 
time they vindicate the most arbitrary measures of the crown. 
This variety of principles and opinions indicates the different poli- 
tical changes which took place in the civil administrations of the 
government, which appointed bishops and other ecclesiastics favor- 
able to the despotic temper of the court when the times encouraged 
arbitrary princes, or again as being favorable to the liberty of the 
subject, when the crown was compelled to regard the popular 
voice. In other words, according to the various contingencies 
under which the British constitution has gradually assumed its 
present features, so we shall always find, with but one important 
exception, which we shall soon advert to, that the Church of Eng- 
land echoed the opinions maintained by the court. ‘This eminently 
servile Church, at a period when the liberties of the English na- 
tion were in the greatest danger from the assumptions of the crown, 
preached the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance to 
the usurpations of their arbitrary monarchs, or, as it is compla- 
cently stated by Dr. South, one of her divines, “the Church of 
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England is the only church in Christendom we read of, whose 
avowed principles and practices disown all resistance of the civil 
power, and which the saddest experience and the truest policy and 
reason will evince (that is, to the crown) to be the only one which 
is durably consistent with the English monarchy.” 

However, the great favor shown by the state to the Church of 
England ultimately gave rise to some mischievous consequences, 
for the Church being of divine appointment, according to her own 
continual teaching, and being recognized and protected as such by 
the state, she naturally became so powerful as to contend with the 
crown whenever this last attempted aught against church property 
or privileges ; so that King James II., in calculating on the doc- 
trines of passive obedience and non-resistance, as preached by the 
English clergy, soon found, by his expulsion from the kingdom, 
that what the Church professed and what the Church did belonged 
to two very different categories. On the settlement of things in 
England under King William, a huge wen of absurdities was 
removed from the Church in the exclusion of the non-juring clergy, 
and her spiritual health might have been much improved had she 
adopted the good Christian doctrines and principles brought into 
her councils by Tillotson, Hoadly, Burnet, &c. But the old popish 
leaven was too strong to be counteracted ; the Church rejected all 
attempts for improvement, and remained the same as ever, so that 
at last the convocation of the English clergy, A. D. 1718, was 
prorogued by the royal authority, nor have they ever been permitted 
to transact any business since that time, the court having found 
out, by the experience of King James II., that Dr. South’s charac- 
ter of the Church of England was incorrect when he affirmed her 
to be “a church not born into the world with teeth and talons, like 
popery and presbytery, but like a lamb, innocent, and defenceless, 
and silent, not only under the shearer, but under the butcher too.” 

From our previous discourse it must be evident how it happens 
that the Church of England, though ever maintaining sundry old 
Romish doctrines with pertinacity, and at times advocating the 
most slavish submission to the crown, should at other times, by 
other bishops and doctors, also maintain doctrines directly the 
reverse, so that, in the opinions of some one party or other in her 
communion, we can find almost any kind of doctrine to suit the 
various consciences of men. If we should appeal to her different 
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doctors as of equal authority in determining controverted points, 
we could never come to any conclusion upon any subject. The 
nearest approach, therefore, that we can make toward ascertaining 
the real doctrines of the Church of England, as a corporation, will 
be to estimate them by the number, not by the worth of those ad- 
vocating various opinions. Acting upon this principle, which, by 
the by, is the manner in which orthodoxy is generally ascertained 
in other churches, we should presume it to be undeniable that a 
majority of the clergy of the English Church have ever maintained 
an amount of popish doctrines, from popish times, sufficiently jus- 
tifying the Oxford Tracts to be considered as an exhibition of her 
corporate faith substantially correct. We can, from an early period 
of the past history of the English Church, perceive more or less 
traces of similar opinions, and more or less explicit avowal of them 
by many of her doctors, even in times when the Church seemed 
to be most inclined toward the great principles of the Protestant 
communion. 

But whatever doubts may exist as to the past attachments of the 
English clergy to the doctrines of the Church of Rome, yet, in the 
favorable reception of the Oxford Tracts, no one can doubt that a 
large body of the English clergy do regret the Reformation, and 
their consequent separation from Rome; and they would submit 
to as great humiliation as pride could submit to, would it procure 
a recognition of the English Church from the pope as being a true 





























branch of the Catholic Church. The Rev. Mr. Trowde, of Oriel ¢” | 


College, Oxford, a few years back attempted to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of such a recognition, but failed, from the uncompromising 
temper of Romish infallibility. Another attempt may be more 
successful. 

Though we have already exceeded the space we had anticipated 
would be sufficient to expose the unwarrantable assumptions of the 
Oxford Tracts, yet we are not ready to close our observations upon 
those writings. These Tracts are an exposition of the doctrines 
of a powerful sect, who, as sustained by the government of a great 
kingdom, have had a great influence in the moral and intellectual 
world. There are some very serious considerations involved in 
the history of the influence of the Church of England, as bearing 
upon the general history of Christianity, and which have a much 
closer connection with the Oxford Tracts than their writers could 
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have ever anticipated. We therefore request our readers will bear 
with us a little while longer. 

- Notwithstanding the promise of Christ that the gates of hades 
should not prevail against his church, and notwithstanding his pro- 
mise to be with that church until the end of the world, yet he 
never taught his followers to expect that his kingdom should be 
established after the model of any of the things of this world, nor 
did he ever teach them to expect they should cease to have tribu- 
lation in this world, though he told them, in the very same verse, 
“to be of good cheer, for that he had overcome the world,” John 
xvi, 33. 

In strict conformity to this declaration, we learn from various 
passages of the book of Revelation, that the saznts, certainly the 
true followers of Jesus Christ, are everywhere represented as en- 
during afflictions, persecutions, and death: see Rev. vi, 9, 10, 11; 
vii, 13, 14; xiii, 7; xvi, 6; xvili, 6, &c. Nor is there any entire 
deliverance intimated to them until after the downfall of antichrist 
and the mystical Babylonian harlot. Both of these events, all 
Protestant commentators of any reputation consider, are yet to be 
fulfilled. But among all the various exhibitions of the apocalyptic 
vision, of the various metaphorical beasts that should exercise do- 
minion on the earth, and amid all the varieties of human operation 
there delineated, both as acting and as suffering, there is no sym- 
bol that exhibits the true church of Christ as having corporate ex- 
istence, nor any corporate agency in the transactions of these 
anticipated events of future Christian history.* 

But if Christ had given a corporate existence to his church, like 
what the Oxford divines have claimed for it, and which had the 


* But though there is no church of Christ represented in the apocalypse ex- 
isting as a visible corporate body, yet, as if in express confutation of any 
hypothesis on the subject, or on that systematic untty which is so much ex- 
tolled by the Oxford and other high church divines as essential to the very 
being of a true church, we find that two witnesses, clothed in sackcloth, (Rev. 
xi, 1-13,) were revealed to St. John as God’s witnesses for religious truth 
during the long domination of the Romish beast, of which we shall presently 
speak. According to all late Protestant commentators deserving attention, 
these two witnesses are the two churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses ; 
and the most able work proving this is a volume recently published by the Rev. 
Mr. Faber, an English clergyman of the Establishment, and entitled, “'The 
Ancient Vallenses and Albigenses.” 
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promise of his presence until the end of the world, ought we not 
to expect that the corporate existence and corporate agencies of 
this church would be recognized in a volume addressed to Chris- 
tians, professedly treating of future things, and alone interesting to 
them as being members of the body of Christ? If this non-recog- 
nition of a visible church in the book of Revelation is not sufficient 
to authorize us to reject such an hypothesis, let us try what the 
theory is worth under a discussion of the affirmative proposition, 
that Christ did establish a visible corporate church. Now if this 
be true, the Church of Rome is the only one that can, from her 
great antiquity, advance even the shadow of a claim to be that true 
church. Yet most assuredly the Church of Rome cannot be the 
church of Christ, for she is plainly set forth as “a harlot, drunk 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus,” Rev. xvi, 4, 6, 18. It is impossible to doubt who this 
emblematical harlot represents, when we have been expressly told, 
“she is that great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 

It is, therefore, clear, at least to every Protestant, that the Church 
of Rome cannot be the visible church of Christ, for she is repre- 
sented to have persecuted the saints and martyrs of Jesus. 
These saints and martyrs, therefore, were external to the Church 
of Rome ; and as being so, to what visible church are they to be 
referred ? 

If we should take up the whimsical claim of the Church of Eng- 
land to this honor, even under the grossest impropriety in the use 
of tropical figures as considering her the virtuous daughter of a 
drunken, profligate harlot, the claim cannot be sustained for a mo- 
ment, for where was the true church of Christ from the times of 
the apostles until A. D. 1533, when Henry VIII. founded the 
Church of England? The absurdity of the supposition requires 
no comment, and the words of Christ, promisirig to be with the 
church to the end of the world, must be understood to contemplate 
a fulfilment entirely different from the one assumed by the Church 
of Rome in the first place, or by the Oxford Tracts in the second, 
under their slight modification of the popish theory. 

But if we have been unable to discover that visIBLE CHURCH, 
or ecclesiastical corporation, to which belonged the persecuted 
saints and martyrs of the apocalyptic vision, there is a good 
hope that we may be able to ascertain the visible churches to 
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which they did not belong, and by doing this who can tell what 
light may follow the exhibition of such negative proof? We shall, 
therefore, proceed to the investigation of this matter. 

St. John, in the thirteenth chapter of the apocalypse, says, be- 
tween the first and seventh verses, that he saw rising out of the 
sea a great beast, whose peculiar character as being essential to 
our commentary we shall give in his own words :— 


“1. And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up 
out of the sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns 
ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of blasphemy. 

“2. And the beast which I saw was like unto a leopard, and his 
feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion, 
and the dragon gave him his power, and his seat, and great authority. 

‘3. And I saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death, and 
his deadly wound was healed, and all the world wondered after the 


beast. 
“4, And they worshiped the dragon which gave power unto the 


beast: and they worshiped the beast, saying, Who is like unto the 
beast? who is able to make war with him? 

“5. And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies, and power was given unto him to continue forty and 


two months. 
“6. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in 


heaven. 
“'7. And it was given unto him to make war with the saints, and 


to overcome them; and power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations.” 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth verses, being unimportant to our 
exposition, are omitted. 

According to all Protestant commentators of any value this sym- 
bolic beast represents western Christendom in that ecclesiastico- 
political condition resulting from popish influences, which brought 
the kingdoms of Europe into an absolute submission to the papal _ 
authority, and which, as the soul of the system, gives her peculiar 
character to the entire confederacy. ‘The Romish Church, as 
having the entire control of things both temporal and spiritual, is 
considered to have absorbed the kingdoms of Europe into her cor- 
poriety, and this papal condition of things is represented in the 
apocalypse by a symbolic beast, whose various heads and horns 
show plainly its compounded nature. 

But after St. John had described this great beast, he next in- 
forms us, between the eleventh and eighteenth verses of the same 
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chapter, that he saw another beast coming up out of the earth, 
whose peculiarities we must also exhibit in the descriptive language 
of the vision. Rev. xiii, 11, &c. 


“11. And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earth; and 
he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. 

“12. And he exerciseth all the power of the first beast before him, and 
causeth the earth and them that dwell therein to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wound was healed. 

‘13. And he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire come down 
from heaven on the earth in the sight of men: 

“14, And deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means of 
those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of the beast, 
saying to them that dwell on the earth, that they should make an image 
to the beast which had the wound by a sword and did live. 

“15. And he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, that 
the wmage of the beast should both speak, and cause that as many as 
would not worship the image of the beast should be killed. 

“16. And he causeth all, both small and great, rich and poor, free 
and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads : 

“17. And that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
or the name of the beast, or the number of his name.” 


The identification of this latter or two-horned beast with its anti- 
type has hitherto been unsuccessful. Commentators on the apo- 


calypse not only differ considerably among themselves on the sub- 
ject, but their solutions have depended upon varying the proprieties 
observed everywhere else in the interpretation of the symbolic 
figures employed by the prophets who‘ have thus tropically inti- 
mated to us the existence of future things. We therefore shall 
take that course which reason itself suggests to us, namely, that 
where symbols or figures have been used to represent particular 
states of things, so we must consider the employment of similar 
symbols to indicate analogous conditions of things throughout the 
whole writings of the same prophets. 

Upon the principle, therefore, that as the beast with seven heads 
and ten horns represents a politico-ecclesiastical combination of ten 
kingdoms under papal domination, so the evident analogy of a beast 
with one head and two horns cannot but suggest to us the existence 
of a politico-ecclesiastical constitution, characterized by the pecu- 
liarity of its being composed of two kingdoms united together in 
one common government, which is indicated in the vision by the 
circumstance of the two horns being on one head. This view is 
directly sustained by the explanation made to the prophet Daniel 

Vou. 1.—6 
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concerning the ram with two horns seen by him in a vision, (Dan. 
viii, 3,) and which an angel of God informed him indicated the 
Persian empire, as the united kingdom of Media and Persia. 

Being, therefore, justified in our notion that the two-horned 
beast of the apocalypse symbolizes a politico-ecclesiastical state 
existing in the combination of two kingdoms under one crown, our 
next attempt will be to ascertain what kingdom does this symbolic 
beast represent. It may abridge our researches on this subject to 
keep in mind, that as the seven-headed ten-horned beast is undeni- 
ably the Roman Catholic Church in her state of domination, so the 
two-horned beast, by St. John’s description, must be a politico- 
ecclesiastical state which glorifies the Romish Church, (Rev. xiii, 
12,) which has erected an image resembling the Romish Church, 
who persecutes those who refuse to worship that image, and who 
allows no civil privileges but to those who do honor that image 

We next defy any one who is not predetermined not to see to 
avoid coming to the conclusion, that the beast with two horns re- 
presents Great Britain in a politico-ecclesiastical attitude, that is, 
a compound of the two kingdoms of Scotland and England, which 
have, in their common parliamentary legislation, perfected that 
image of the Romish Church, the Cuurcu or Enextanp; which 
they have established by test and corporation acts so omnipotent 
in the government of the kingdom, that, in the language of the pro- 
phecy, “all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
received a mark in their right hand or in their foreheads, that no 
man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number of his name.’”* 

We cannot conceive how any one can be embarrassed with any 
misgivings as to the correctness of our application of this pro- 
phecy, unless they might suppose that the British government is 
based on the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
But such a notion is altogether fanciful. Ireland has never been 
but an appendage to England, as a country conquered by her. 
Treland never had any voice in the British parliament until A. D. 
1800, when a union was established between them, under the title 


* This ingenious speculation of our learned correspondent is worthy of the 
most serious and careful consideration. But while we commend it to the can- 
did reader as well worthy of patient investigation, we must not be considered 
as pledged for its defense.— Ep. 

6* 
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of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The ram 
of Daniel’s vision, to which we have previously referred, again fur- 
nishes us with a parallel exhibition, for it represents the Persian 
kingdom as composed of the two principal kingdoms of Media 
and Persia, and takes no notice of Babylonia, or of any other 
kingdom or nation subject to the Persian empire. 

We have, however, another statement to make on this point. 
In the nineteenth chapter of Revelation, after describing the war 
made by Him who rode on a white horse against the seven-headed 
ten-horned beast, aided by the kings of the earth, and which ter- 
minates in the utter discomfiture of the beast and his allies, it is 
there stated, at the twentieth verse, that the seven-headed beast 
was taken, ‘“‘ and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles 
before him, with which he deceived them that had received the 
mark of the beast, and them that worshiped his image.” 

Now from this latter statement we perceive distinctly that the 
beast with two horns, described in Rev. xiii, is here called the 
false prophet, for the twentieth verse of the nineteenth chapter 
minutely repeats a part of the character of the two-horned beast, 
as expressed in the fourteenth verse of the thirteenth chapter. The 
identity of the two, therefore, is undeniable.* ‘This change of ap- 
pellation, therefore, to false prophet, must indicate some marked 
peculiarity in the two-horned beast by which this term becomes 
appropriate. And we must confess our previous reference of the 
British ecclesiastical establishment to the two-horned beast is alto- 
gether unjustifiable if we are unable to vindicate the application of 
the term “false prophet” to that ecclesiastical establishment. In 
order to understand this matter distinctly, we must go back once 
more to the origin of the Church of England. 

At the time of the Reformation, and for many years after, the 
testimony of the English Church was distinctly given to the world 
that the Church of Rome was the antichrist of the Scriptures, and, 


* Some persons, from a careless view of the book of Revelation, have sup- 
posed that the false prophet designates the Mohammedan religion. But this 
is clearly erroneous; for as the two-horned beast and the false prophet are 
undeniably the same, so the two-horned beast is the friend and ally of the 
Romish beast. But Mohammedanism, both politically and theologically, has 
ever been directly hostile to the papal economy, which is with the Musselmans 
synonymous with Christianity. ‘Therefore Mohammedanism cannot be “the 


false prophet.” 
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consistently with such a doctrine, she assailed the peculiarities of 
the Romish faith, in common with all other Protestant churches ; 
and there are no arguments more powerful and convincing against 
the popish system than are to be found in the writings and sermons 
of many of the English clergy of the sixteenth and earlier part of 
the seventeenth centuries. It was in this great principle that the 
Church of Rome was the Man of sin and antichrist, that they vin- 
dicated their separation from that church. Their cry then was 
continually, ‘‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues,” Rev. xvii, 4. 
In harmony with this doctrine, the Church of England sympathized 
deeply in the tribulations of their Protestant brethren throughout 
Europe. They recognized their churches to be branches of the 
true church of Christ, and they extended the hand of fellowship to 
their ministers and preachers. But in process of time things were 
changed. The episcopal constitution of the Church of England, 
which at first was pure Erastianism, and was chiefly vindicated on 
the ground of being more conformable to primitive usages than any 
other system, gradually laid claim to apostolic succession, the 
result of which was, that after much angry contention on the sub- 
ject, she cut off the dissenters upon her own soil as schismatics, 
and out of the pale of the true church of Christ. But after the 
Church of England had thus renounced the Puritans and dissent- 
ers, it became impossible, under her theory of apostolical succes- 
sion, to hold brotherly communion with any other Protestant 
churches out of England, none of whom either had episcopal ordi- 
nation, or regarded it as being any wise essential to their ecclesi- 
astical ministrations. The Church of England, therefore, as a 
corporation, began at an early period to stand aloof from the entire 
body of Protestants in Christendom. She ultimately withdrew 
from them altogether, and has concerned herself little about them 
unless when it might be convenient to quote their ill treatment by 
the papists as justifying her own personal quarrel with the Church 
of Rome concerning the Irish tithes and livings. 

At the same time that the English Church withdrew from the 
Protestant communion she adopted many of the old popish notions 
that the first reformers had rejected; gradually she began to sym- 
pathize with Rome by justifying certain of her practices, and imi- 
tating her in others ; and finally she recognized Rome to be a true 
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church, though corrupt in some particulars. Accordingly, popish 
priests, if they embrace the doctrines of the Church of England, 
are at once received into her communion on the strength of their 
popish ordination ; but all Protestant ministers, without distinction, 
openly declared to be schismatics from the church of Christ, are 
obliged to be reordained if they should seek admission into the body 
of English clergy. 

If, therefore, the Church of Rome be the man of sin and the 
antichrist, the preceding facts show most distinctly how the term 
false prophet attaches to the Church of England. She began by 
prophesying, i. e., preaching, (for the words are synonymous,) in 
behalf of the great principles of Protestantism, and she has changed 
her practice from preaching or prophesying those principles into 
one directly the reverse. She no longer treats Rome as the anti- 
christ, but has become her sympathizer and apologist, as far as 
this could be done consistently with her well known origin; and 
the Oxford divines and their many advocates are manifestly seek- 
ing a still further conformity with Rome in so many particulars, 
that the popular mind in England is disturbed, not knowing what 
is'‘to be the end of all the machinery now set at work by them and 
their adherents. 

Though any person acquainted with the history of the Church 
of England can have little doubt of the truth of this exposition of 
her want of conformity as a corporation to the great doctrines of 
Protestantism, yet we are not sorry that we can dispense with the 
labor of proving it, for the Oxford divines, in Tract No. 71, or 
vol. iii, p. 27, unhesitatingly affirm that the Church of England is 
not a Protestant Church. ‘This statement, which directly esta- 
blishes our theory why she is to be regarded as the false prophet 
of the apocalypse, we shall now lay before the reader :— 

“ And such again,” say the Oxford Tracts, as above quoted, “is the 
mischievous error; in which the Church in her formal documents certainly 
has no share, that we are but one among many Protestant bodies, and that 
the differences between Protestants are of little consequence ; whereas, 
THE ENGLisH Cuurcn, as such, is not Prorestanr, only politically, 
i. e., externally, or so far as it has been made an establishment, and 
subjected to national and foreign influences. It claims to be merely 
reformed, not Protestant; and it repudiates any fellowship with the 
mixed multitude which crowd together, whether at home or abroad, under a 


mere political banner,” (i. e., with all other Protestants.) ‘“ That this is 
no novel doctrine is plain from the emphatic omission of the word Pro- 
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TESTANT zn all our services ; even in that for the fifth of November, as 
remodeled in the reign of King William, and again from the protest of 
the Lower House of Convocation* at that date, on this very subject, 
which would have had no force, except as proceeding upon recog- 
nized usages. ‘The circumstance here alluded to was as follows :— 
In A. D. 1689, the Upper House of Convocation agreed on an address 
to King William, to thank him ‘for the grace and goodness expressed 
in his message, and the zeal shown in it for the Protestant religion in 
general, and the Church of England in particular.’ To this phrase” 
(the one in italics) “the Lower House objected, as importing, as Birch 
in his Life of Tillotson says, their owning common union with the 
foreign Protestants. A conference between the two houses ensued, 
when the bishops supported their wording of the address on the ground 
that the Protestant religion was the known denomination of the common 
doctrine of such parts of the west as had separated from Rome. The 
Lower House proposed, with other alterations of the passage, the 
words, ‘ Protestant churches’ for ‘ Protestant religion,’ being unwilling 
to acknowledge religion as separate from the Church,” (i. e., the Church 
of England.) ‘The Upper House, in turn, amended this,—‘ the interest 
of the Protestant religion in THis’ ” (i. e., the Church of England,) “‘ and 
all other Protestant churches ;’ but the Lower House, still jealous of any 
diminution of the English Church by this comparison with foreign Pro- 
testants, persisted in their opposition, and gained at length that the 
address, after thanking the king for his zeal for the Church of England, 
should proceed to anticipate that thereby the interest of the Protestant 
religion in (not this, and, but) all other Protestant churches would be 
better secured. Birch adds, ‘'The king well understood why this ad- 
dress omitted the thanks which the bishops had recommended, for... . 
the zeal which he had shown for the Protestant religion; and why 
there was no expression of tenderness to the dissenters, and but a cool 
regard to the Protestant churches.’” 


Surely, if there is any meaning in words, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that the above extract, whether as relates to 
the transaction itself, in King William’s days, A. D. 1689, or in 
its concurrent adoption at the present time by the Oxford divines, 
fully justifies our view that the British Church and state, first sym- 
bolized in the apocalypse as the two-horned beast, is correctly 
represented, in the second place, as the false prophet ; and in thus 
showing the identity of both symbols with the same antitype, who 
can doubt the accuracy of our whole exposition of this part of the 


* The ecclesiastical assembly of the Church of England is called the Con- 
vocation. It consists of two bodies, or houses ; the upper, consisting of the 
bishops ; and the lower, of a certain number of the inferior clergy, selected 
for this object according to ancient customs or laws. There has been no con- 
vocation of the English clergy for business since A. D. 1718. 
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apocalyptic vision. ‘The subject, however, with all its inferences, 
we leave to the serious consideration of our readers, be they of what 
denomination of Christians they may. 

Our identification of the Church of England, arrayed as an ally 
on the side of the Romish beast in the predicted great battle of 
Armageddon, unavoidably leads us to conclude that great mystical 
event cannot be far distant from its fulfilment, since the prepara- 
tory movements already indicate future action. Let us add to this, 
that the Church of Rome is now actually employed, for the first 
time, in the active emission of popular tracts, advocating, with all 
her plausibility, the peculiar dogmas and superstitions of her anti- 
christian foundation. The Church of England, by the Oxford 
Tracts, and similar productions, is zealously engaged in a similar 
work, that more or less directly justify the Romish pretensions as 
being matters of common interest. At the same time the imme- 
diate servants of the dragon, the Owens, Fanny Wrights, and such 
like, by the publication of all manner of obscene and irreligious 
books, are doing all they can to oppose the influences of genuine 
Christianity. Now, are these triple efforts prefigured by the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth verses of the sixteenth chapter of Revelation? 
Let the reader judge :— 


“13. And I saw three unclean spirits like frogs come out of the 
mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 


mouth of the false prophet ; 

“14. For they are the spirits of devils working miracles, which 
go forth unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole world, to gather 
them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty. 

“16. And he gathered them together into a place called in the He- 


brew tongue Armageddon. 
“17. And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air, and 
there came a great voice out of the temple of heaven from the throne, 


saying, Ir 1s DONE. 

‘18. And there were voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and there 
was a great earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the 
earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great.” 


Christian men and brethren! if we are correct in these views, 
are you aware how near at hand these things are? Most com- 
mentators consider the fifth apocalyptic vial has been poured out, 
(Rev. xvi, 10,) and the recent commotions in Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt, the wars of the Russians in Caucasus and Central Asia, 
the British invasion of Affghanistan, and possibly ere this of the 
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Chinese empire, will fully justify us to suppose the effusion of the 
sixth vial “upon the great river Euphrates” has already com- 
menced.* If this be so, who can be but startled to find at what 
age of the world we have arrived, and what are the mighty things 
of God that may be fulfilled in these our days! ‘Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: 
for all nations shall come and worship before thee ; for thy judg- 


ments are made manifest !” 





Art. V.—The Rich against the Poor. The Laboring Classes. 
By O. A. Brownson. 


Tuts strange production first made its appearance in the Boston 
Quarterly Review, but has been since circulated in the form of a 
pamphlet, with a view, no doubt, to its influence upon the then 
pending presidential election. As, however, this political struggle 
will have been over before these strictures will make their appear- 
ance, they can have no bearing upon that agitating question, what- 
ever may be their character. But this does not supersede the 
necessity of exposing the dangerous doctrines set forth in the 
pamphlet before us. They are of a general character. They 
strike at the root of social order. And the main principle which 
the author aims to establish, according to his own showing, is of 
such a startling character that it will require a long time to bring 
it into practical operation. He does not, indeed, “ propose this as 
a measure for the immediate action of the community.” He only 
means to discuss it now, with a view to prepare the public mind for 
its full development and for final and decisive action. What this 
main principle is we shall see presently. 

The following are the principal points which our author seems 
to think are essential to accomplish his object :— 

1. That property must cease to be hereditary. 

** As we have abolished hereditary monarchy,” says he, “and here- 
ditary nobility, we must complete the work by abolishing hereditary 


property. A man shall have all he honestly acquires, so long as he 
himself belongs to the world in which he acquires it. But his power 


and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of the east might 
be prepared,” Rev. xvi, 12. 


* “ And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates, 
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over his property must cease with his life, and his property must then 
become the property of the state, to be disposed of by some equitable 
law, for the use of the generation which takes his place.” 

And this is so essential for the accomplishment of his object that 
he adds— 


“We see no means of elevating the laboring classes which can be 
effectual without this.” 

2. The laws of matrimony must be abolished. This preliminary 
step to the consummation of his wishes is so contrary to the 
common sentiments of civilized society, that our author, with 
all his boldness of thought, seems afraid to take it with his cus- 
tomary independence, lest he might shoot sv far ahead of the public 
feeling as to produce a shock in the community, and thereby defeat 
his benevolent plans of reform. He therefore hints at this rather 
obscurely ; yet it is sufficiently plain not to be misunderstood. It 
is to be one of the rounds in the ladder on which he is to ascend 
the throne of popular dominion. Speaking of the iron sceptre 
which custom, religion, and civilization hold over the freedom of 
man, he says— 

“He cannot make one single free movement. ‘The priest holds his 
conscience, fashion controls his tastes, and society with her forces in- 
vades the very sanctuary of his heart, and takes command of his love, 
that which is purest and best in his nature, which alone gives reality 
to his existence, and from which proceeds the only ray which pierces 
the gloom of his prison-house.” 

The meaning of this passage, though veiled in obscurity, cannot 
well be misunderstood. It teaches, as an indispensable preliminary 
to freedom of thought and action, and to that equality of condition 
for which the author most strenuously pleads, that society must be 
broken loose from the shackles of wedlock, that instead of having 
love centred in one object, it may roam at large, and mix its longings 
among the many hearts which may, each in its turn, solicit its wild 
and ungovernable embrace. ‘This is freedom from the restraints 
of the laws of matrimony. This is turning our youth loose to graze 
and luxuriate in the field of licentiousness, and to choose their 
pastures as the lawless instinct of their natures shall dictate. And 
to enforce this wholesome precept Mr. B. says— 


“It is not strange, then, that some should prefer the savage state to 
the civilized. Who would not rather roam the forest with a free step 
and unshackled limb, though exposed to hunger, cold, and nakedness, 
than crouch an abject slave beneath the whip of the master ?” f 
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This writer seems to forget, in his eagerness to emancipate the 
race from the manacles of civilization, that woman, in the hands of 
a savage, is the slave of a brutal appetite, and of a lordly, lounging 
despotism, as relentless as the tiger, and as lawless in its rule as 
the ferocious bear. But we shall have occasion to recur to this 
topic before our remarks are closed. 

3. The next step in Mr. B.’s race of reform is the annihilation of 
priests—the utter extermination of this order of men from the face 
of the earth. Indeed, this seems so essential for the consumma- 
tion of his grand object, that he dwells upon it with a peculiar 
zest, as if he enjoyed the pleasurable emotion of their utter annihi- 
lation by anticipation. Hear him in the following language :— 


“ But, having traced the inequality we complain of to its origin, we 
proceed to ask again, What is the remedy? The remedy is first to be 
sought in the destruction of the priest. We are not mere destructives. 
We delight not in pulling down; but the bad must be removed before 
the good can be introduced. Conviction and repentance precede rege- 
neration. Moreover, we are Christians, and it is only by following 
out the Christian law, and the example of the early Christians, that we 
can hope to effect any thing. Christianity is the sublimest protest 
against the priesthood ever uttered, and a protest uttered by both God 
and man ; for he who uttered it was God-man. In the person of Jesus 
both God and man protest against the priesthood. What was the mis- 
sion of Jesus but a solemn summons of every priesthood on earth to 
judgment, and of the human race to freedom? He discomfited the 
learned doctors, and with whips of small cords drove the priests, de- 
generated into mere money-changers, from the temple of God. He 
instituted himself no priesthood, no form. of religious worship. He 
recognized no priest but a holy life, and commanded the construction 
of no temple but that of the pure heart. He preached no formal reli- 
gion, enjoined no creed, set apart no day for religious worship. He 
preached fraternal love, peace on earth, and good-will to men. He 
came to the soul enslaved, ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ to the poor 
child of mortality, bound hand and foot, unable to move, and said, in 
the tones of a God, ‘ Be free! be enlarged! be there room for thee to 
grow, expand, and overflow with the love thou wast made to overflow 
with 

“In the name of Jesus we admit there has been a priesthood insti- 
tuted, and, considering how the world went, a priesthood could not but 
be instituted ; but the religion of Jesus repudiates it. It recognizes no 
mediator between God and man but him who dies on the cross to 
redeem man; no propitiation for sin but a pure love, which rises in a 
living flame to all that is beautiful and good, and spreads out in light 
and warmth for all the chilled and benighted sons of mortality. In 
calling every man to be a priest, it virtually condemns every possible 
priesthood ; and in recognizing the religion of the new covenant, the 
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religion written on the heart, of a law put within the soul, it abolishes 
all formal worship. 

“The priest is universally a tyrant, universally the enslaver of his 
brethren, and therefore it is Christianity condemns him. It could not 
prevent the re-establishment of a hierarchy, but it prepared for its ulti- 
mate destruction, by denying the inequality of blood, by representing 
all men as equal before God, and by insisting on the celibacy of the 
clergy. The best feature of the church was in its denial to the clergy 
of the right to marry. By this it prevented the new hierarchy from 
becoming hereditary, as were the old sacerdotal corporations of India 
and Judea. 

“We object to no religious instruction ; we object not to the gather- 
ing together of the people on one day in seven, to sing and pray, and 
listen to a discourse from a religious teacher ; but we object to every 
thing like an outward, visible church; to every thing that in the re- 
motest degree partakes of the priest. A priest is one who stands as a 
sort of mediator between God and man; but we have one mediator, 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all, and that is enough. 
It may be supposed that we, Protestants, have no priests ; but for our- 
selves we know no fundamental difference between a Catholic priest 
and a Protestant clergyman, as we know no difference of any magni- 
tude, in relation to the principles on which they are based, between a 
Protestant Church and the Catholic Church. Both are based upon the 
principle of authority ; both deny in fact, however it may be in man- 
ner, the authority of reason, and war against freedom of mind; both 
substitute dead works for true righteousness, a vain show for the reality 
of piety, and are sustained as the means of reconciling us to God 
without requiring us to become Godlike. Both, therefore, ought to go 
by the board. 

“We may offend in what we say, but we cannot help that. We 
insist upon it, that the complete and final destruction of the priestly 
order, in every practical sense of the word priest, is the first step to be 
taken toward elevating the laboring classes. Priests are, in their 
capacity of priest, necessarily enemies to freedom and equality. All 
reasoning demonstrates this, and all history proves it. There must be 
no class of men set apart and authorized, either by law or fashion, to 
speak to us in the name of God, or to be interpreters of the word of 
God. The word of God never drops from the priest’s lips. He who 
redeemed man did not spring from the priestly class, for it is evident 
that our Lord sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning the priesthood. Who, in fact, were the authors of the 
Bible, the book which Christendom professes to receive as the word 
of God? The priests? Nay, they were the inveterate foes of the 
priests. No man ever berated the priests more soundly than did Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel. And who were they who heard Jesus the most 
gladly? The priests? ‘The chief priests were at the head of those 
who demanded his crucifixion. In every age the priests, the authorized 
teachers of religion, are the first to oppose the true prophet of God, 
and to condemn his prophecies as blasphemies. They are always a 
let and a hinderance to the spread of truth. Why then retain them? 
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Why not abolish the priestly office? Why continue to sustain what 
the whole history of man condemns as the greatest of all obstacles to 
intellectual and social progress ?” 


We have given this quotation entire, that the reader may be 
convinced that we do the writer no injustice when we affirm that 
priests are the particular objects of his hostile feelings—that they, 
above all others, stand in the way of his chariot of universal reform. 

Now it may be asked, What is the grand ultimatum of all this? 
And it is certainly proper, before we proceed further in our ani- 
madversions, that this question should be answered. It is, then, 
to restore mankind to a state of perfect equality in respect to pro- 
perty—that the distinction between the rich and the poor should 
cease to exist, now and for ever—that all should work alike—that 
there should be no longer master and servant, the hirer and the 
hired, the teacher and the taught, the priest and the people. 

That this is the final object of all this upsetting of institutions, 
uprooting of long-established societies, relations, usages, customs, 
and laws, is manifest from the following language :— 


“No one can observe the signs of the times with much care, without 
perceiving that a crisis as to the relation of wealth and labor is ap- 
proaching. It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact, and, like the 
ostrich, fancy ourselves secure because we have so concealed our 
heads that we see not the danger. We or our children will have to 
meet this crisis. The old war between the king and the barons is 
well nigh ended, and so is that between the barons and the merchants 
and manufacturers,—landed capital and commercial capital. The 
business man has become the peer of my lord. And now commences 
the new struggle between the operative and his employer, between 
wealth and labor. Every day does this struggle extend further, and 
wax stronger and fiercer ; what or when the end will be, God only 
knows. 

“In this coming contest there is a deeper question at issue than is 
commonly imagined ; a question which is but remotely touched in your 
controversies about United States Banks and Sub-Treasuries, chartered 
banking and free banking, free trade and corporations, although these 
controversies may be paving the way for it to come up. We have 
discovered no presentment of it in any king’s or queen’s speech, nor in 
any president’s message. It is embraced in no popular political creed 
of the day, whether christened Whig or Tory, Juste-milieu or Demo- 
cratic. No popular senator, or deputy, or peer seems to have any 
glimpse of it; but it is working in the hearts of the million, is strug- 
gling to shape itself, and one day it will be uttered, and in thunder 
tones. Well will it be for him who, on that day, shall be found ready 
to answer it. 

“ What, we would ask, is, throughout the Christian world, the actual 
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condition of the laboring classes, viewed simply and exclusively in 
their capacity of laborers? They constitute at least a moiety of the 
human race. We exclude the nobility, we exclude also the middle 
class, and include only actual laborers, who are laborers and not pro- 
prietors, owners of none of the funds of production, neither houses, 
shops, nor lands, nor implements of labor, being therefore solely de- 
pendent on their hands. We have no means of ascertaining their 
precise proportion to the whole number of the race; but we think we 
may estimate them at one half. In any contest they will be as two to 
one, because the large class of proprietors who are not employers, but 
laborers on their own lands or in their own shops, will make common 
cause with them. 

“ Now we will not so belie our acquaintance with political economy 
as to allege that these alone perform all that is necessary to the pro- 
duction of wealth. We are not ignorant of the fact that the merchant, 
who is literally the common carrier and exchange dealer, performs a 
useful service, and is therefore entitled to a portion of the proceeds of 
labor. But make all necessary deductions on his account, and then 
ask what portion of the remainder is retained, either in kind or in its 
equivalent, in the hands of the original producer, the workingman? All 
over the world this fact stares us in the face, the workingman is poor 
and depressed, while a large portion of the non-workingmen, in the 
sense we now use the term, are wealthy. It may be laid down as a 
general rule, with but few exceptions, that men are rewarded in an in- 
verse ratio to the amount of actual service they perform. Under every 
government on earth the largest salaries are annexed to those offices 
which demand of their incumbents the least amount of actual labor, 
either mental or manual. And this is in perfect harmony with the 
whole system of repartition of the fruits of industry which obtains in 
every department of society. Now here is the system which prevails, 
and here is its result. The whole class of simple laborers are poor, 
and in general unable to procure any thing beyond the bare necessaries 
of life.” 


These paragraphs need no interpretation. However impractica- 
ble such a state of society may be—and its impracticability has 
been demonstrated a thousand times—our author seems determined 
that the experiment shall be again made, at all hazards. Nothing 
daunted from the failures of former visionists, whose splendid the- 
ories have been demolished the moment they were brought to the 
test of experiment, nor at all disheartened from the bloody pros- 
pects before him, he dashes on with giant strides, and seems even 
to invoke rather than deprecate the sanguinary conflict which he 
thinks inevitable to consummate the reign of universal equality. 
Hear him in the following strong language upon this subject :— 


“Tt will be found only at the end of one of the longest and severest 
struggles the human race has ever been engaged in, only by that most 
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dreaded of all wars, the war of the poor against the rich; a war which, 
however long it may be delayed, will come, and come with all its 
horrors. The day of vengeance is sure; for the world, after all, is 
under the dominion of Providence.” [It is presumed that the reader 
least of all expected to hear this recognition of a Providence from such 
a writer. | ) 


The above quotation occurs in the first part of the pamphlet 
before us. And when we read it we entertained a hope, at least, 
that before he concluded he might cool down into a more temperate 
mood, or that he might modify the language so as to give his read- 
ers a less shocking view of his warlike anticipations. This hope, 
however, was blasted in reading the last page, where we find him, 
in the concluding paragraph but one, reaffirming the same convic- 
tions in yet stronger and more fearful language. Here he says— 


“And is this a measure to be easily carried? Not atall. It will 
cost infinitely more than it cost to abolish either hereditary monarchy 
or hereditary nobility. It is a great measure, and a startling one. 
The rich, the business community, will never voluntarily consent to it, 
and we think we know too much of human nature to believe that it 
will ever be effected peaceably. It will be effected only by the strong 
arm of physical force. It will come, if it ever come at all, only at the 
conclusion of war, the like of which the world as yet has never wit- 
nessed, and from which, however inevitable it may seem to the eye of 
philosophy, the heart of humanity recoils with horror.” 


And who that has a spark of humanity left can even read these 
lines without shuddering with horror? Yet our author nerves 
himself up for the combat as if he were actually playmg with the 
lightning and controlling the thunder. Though his patriotic blood 
boils over with burning charity for the poor, he can deliberately 
throw the “rich and the business community” into the “ fiery fur- 
nace which is heated seven times hotter” than ever furnace was 
heated before, and look calmly on while the conflagration is raging 
around him, though it be such a fire “as the world has never yet 
witnessed.” And yet this unprecedented war, this unheard-of 
struggle, this horrid and most sanguinary conflict, is to be invoked 
in the name of Providence, and all for the good of the race ! 

Perhaps, however, we do him injustice. It shall not come in 
his time, unless, indeed, he be very young. ‘There must be pre- 
paration ; and lest his readers might suppose that he is wanting 
in moral and physical courage to meet this awful crisis, he thus 
speaks of its final consummation, taking care, in the mean time, to 
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let us know that when this great day of wrath shall come, there 
will be needed stout hearts and fearless martyrs. He, however, 
only discusses the measure. His heroism, therefore, is the hero- 
ism of words, and even these he seems almost afraid to utter 
plainly and unequivocally, lest it might awaken misgivings in the 
minds of his readers respecting the expediency and feasibility of 
his plan. That he recognizes the lawfulness of martyrdom in 
support of a just cause, and even anticipates its necessity in sus- 
taining that which leads to general equality and popular dominion, 
is manifest from his concluding paragraph. 

“We are,” he says, “not ready for this measure yet. There is much 
previous work to be done, and we should be the last to bring it before 
the legislature. The time, however, has come for its free and full 
discussion. It must be canvassed in the public mind, and society pre- 
pared for acting on it. No doubt they who broach it, and especially 
they who support it, will experience a due share of contumely and 
abuse. They will be regarded by the part of the community they 
oppose, or may be thought to oppose, as ‘graceless varlets,’ against 
whom every man of substance should set his face. But this is not, after 
all, a thing to disturb a wise man, nor to deter a true man from telling 
his whole thought. He who is worthy of the name of man speaks 
what he honestly believes the interests of his race demand, and seldom 
disquiets himself about what may be the consequences to himself. 
Men have, for what they believed the cause of God or man, endured 
the dungeon, the scaffold, the stake, the cross—and they can do it again, 
if need be. ‘This subject must be freely, boldly, and fully discussed, 
whatever may be the fate of those who discuss it.” 


It is probable that those who have not read the entire pamphlet, 
may be ready to conclude from the above extracts that Mr. Brown- 
son is a genuine follower of Fanny Wright—that he is a thorough- 
paced infidel, and therefore wishes to upset Christianity, and build 
up deism or atheism on its ruins. Nothing is further from his 
thoughts. He is a full believer in Christianity. In destroying all 
distinctions in society—all inequalities between the rich and the 
poor, the learned and unlearned, the ignorant and the wise, in ex- 
terminating priests, and pursuing a course which must inevitably 
bring on such a war as the world never yet witnessed—he most 
piously, and pathetically, and eloquently invokes the genius of Chris- 
tianity to his aid. So far from deprecating this system of religion 
as a corrupter of human society, he makes it the palladium of the 
liberty and equality which he designs to establish, and as the grand 
panacea which is to eradicate the disorders which now so grievous- 
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ly afflict the human race. To be convinced of this, read the fol- 
lowing extract from his pamphlet :— 


“The next step in this work of elevating the working classes will 
be to resuscitate the Christianity of Christ. The Christianity of the 
church has done its work. We have had enough of that Christianity. 
It is powerless for good, but by no means powerless for evil. It now 
unmans us and hinders the growth of God’s kingdom. The moral en- 
ergy which is awakened it misdirects, and makes its deluded disciples 
believe that they have done their duty to God when they have joined 
the church, offered a prayer, sung a psalm, and contributed of their 
means to send out a missionary to preach unintelligible dogmas to the 
poor heathen, who, God knows, have unintelligible dogmas enough 
already, and more than enough. All this must be abandoned, and Chris- 
tianity, as it came from Christ, be taken up and preached in simplicity 
and in power. 

“ According to the Christianity of Christ, no man can enter the king- 
dom of God who does not labor with all zeal and diligence to establish 
the kingdom of God on the earth; who does not labor to bring down 
the high, and bring up the low; to break the fetters of the bound and 
set the captive free ; to destroy all oppression, establish the reign of 
justice, which is the reign of equality, between man and man; to intro- 
duce new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
wherein all shall be as brothers, loving one another, and no one pos- 
sessing what another lacketh. No man can be a Christian who does 
not labor to reform society, to mold it according to the will of God 
and the nature of man; so that free scope shall be given to every man 
to unfold himself in all beauty and power, and to grow up into the stature 
of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. No man can be a Christian who 
does not refrain from all practices by which the rich grow richer and 
the poor poorer, and who does not do all in his power to elevate the 
laboring classes, so that one man shall not be doomed to toil while an- 
other enjoys the fruits; so that each man shall be free and independ- 
ent, sitting under ‘his own vine and fig tree, with none to molest or 
to make afraid.’ We grant the power of Christianity in working out 
the reform we demand; we agree that one of the most efficient means 
of elevating the workingmen is to Christianize the community. But 
you must Christianize it. It is the gospel of Jesus you must preach, 
and not the gospel of the priests. Preach the gospel of Jesus, and that 
will turn every man’s attention to the crying evil we have designated, 
and will arm every Christian with power to effect those changes in so- 
cial arrangements, which shall secure to all men the equality of position 
and condition which it is already acknowledged they possess in rela- 
tion to their rights. But let it be the genuine gospel that you preach, 
and not that pseudo gospel which lulls the conscience asleep, and per- 
mits men to feel that they may be servants of God while they are slaves 
to the world, the flesh, and the devil; and while they ride roughshod 
over the hearts of their prostrate brethren. We must preach no gospel 
that permits men to feel that they are honorable men and good Chris- 
tians, although rich and with eyes standing out with fatness, while the 
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great mass of their brethren are suffering from iniquitous iaws, from 
mischievous social arrangements, and pining away for the want of the 
refinements and even the necessaries of life. 

“We speak strongly and pointedly on this subject, because we are 
desirous of arresting attention. We would draw the public attention to 
the striking contrast which actually exists between the Christianity of 
Christ, and the Christianity of the church. That moral and intellectual 
energy which exists in our country, indeed throughout Christendom, 
and which would, if rightly directed, transform this wilderness world 
into a blooming paradise of God, is now, by the pseudo gospel which 
is preached, rendered wholly inefficient, by being wasted on that 
which, even if effected, would leave all the crying evils of the times un- 
touched. Under the influence of the church, our efforts are not directed 
to the reorganization of society, to the introduction of equality between 
man and man, to the removal of the corruptions of the rich, and the 
wretchedness of the poor. We think only of saving our own souls, as 
if a man must not put himself so out of the case, as to be willing to be 
damned before he can be saved. Paul was willing to be accursed from 

Christ to save his brethren from the vengeance which hung over them. 
But nevertheless we think only of saving our own souls; or if per- 
chance our benevolence is awakened, and we think it desirable to labor 
for the salvation of others, it is merely to save them from imaginary 
sins and the tortures of an imaginary hell. The redemption of the world 
is understood to mean simply the restoration of mankind to the favor of 
God in the world to come. Their redemption from the evils of ine- 
quality, of factitious distinctions, and iniquitous social institutions, counts 
for nothing in the eyes of the church. And this is its condemnation. 

“ We cannot proceed a single step, with the least safety, in the great 
work of elevating the laboring classes, without the exaltation of senti- 
ment, the generous sympathy, and the moral courage which Christian- 
ity alone is fitted to produce or quicken. But it is lamentable to see 
how, by means of the mistakes of the church, the moral courage, the 
generous sympathy, the exaltation of sentiment, Christianity does not 
actually produce or quicken, is perverted, and made efficient only in 
producing evil, or hindering the growth of good. Here is wherefore it 
is necessary on the one hand to condemn in the most pointed terms the 
Christianity of the church, and to bring out on the other hand in all its 
clearness, brilliancy, and glory, the Christianity of Christ.” 


We believe the reader has now fully before him the objects, and 
the means to attain them, as well as the creed of the writer. And 
we have been thus particular and ample in our quotations, to pre- 
vent any misconception of his sentiments, that we may not be ac- 
cused of misrepresentation. And here we take the liberty to 
remark that we freely award to him the virtue of sincerity. How- 
ever enthusiastic he may be, he is not a hypocrite, for no hypo- 
crite can be an enthusiast. He certainly has persuaded himself 
into a full belief that he is seeking the greatest possible good by 
Vou. I.—7 
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the best possible means. He is, therefore, the friend of the poor, 
the enemy of the rich, the hater of priests, the opposer of aristoc- 
racy, and a believer in Christianity. 

He has therefore bound himself to submit to a test by which we 
wish to try all doctrines. And from this test he cannot in honor 
and conscience extricate himself, for it is of his own selection. 
Had he appealed to history, to philosophy, to heathenism, to deism, 
to atheism, or to an hypothesis of his own, the like of which no 
man ever saw, our work would have been much more laborious, 
and our task difficult. We should then have been compelled to 
show that history condemned his theory whenever it had been tried 
—that philosophy lends its aid for the support of a different state 
of things—that heathenism recognized no such leveling scheme— 
that neither deism nor atheism furnished principles or motives suffi- 
ciently strong to bind mankind together—and then, before we could 
have brought Christianity to bear upon his new theory, we should 
have been compelled to prove that Christianity is true, and there- 
fore authoritative in its language. But we are happily saved all 
this labor. We have to contend with an author who, like ourselves, 
believes in Christianity, and therefore is bound to submit to its 
precepts and doctrines, however mysterious and self-denying. Nor 
does he believe in a mere nominal Christianity. It is to be the 
efficient instrument of this mighty renovation. It is to become the 
purifier of this corrupt mass. It is, in a word, to be the “ axe laid 
to the root of the tree” whose bitter fruit has poisoned the whole 
human family, which shall with one mighty stroke fell it to the 
ground. When this is done, a universal shout shall go up to 
heaven, that all men are free and equal. 

Having thus paved the way for an examination of the theory of 
the author, and shown the principles by which it is to be tested, 
we will endeavor now to look it calmly in the face, and sce if its 
beauty is so irresistible as to charm us into its embrace. Lest, 
however, he should misapprehend our meaning, we will concede 
to him, 

1. That there are evils in society which loudly call for the strong 
hand of reform. We allow that, as a general thing, the rich are 
wont to oppress the poor—that rulers are prone to tyrannize over the 
ruled, and that masters are often cruel to their servants. These 
evils exist, have existed, and are likely to exist while the world 
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stands, unless human nature itself be reformed. But we contend 
that these evils arise out of the abuse, and not from the right use, 
of the social relations—that they do not necessarily inhere in the 
system itself which sanctions the distinctions in society, but out of 
that common perversity of human beings which prompts them to a 
licentious use of their powers and privileges. We concede to him, 

2. That there are more of these artificial distinctions cre- 
ated by wealth, by pride, by tyranny, by fashion, and that cupidity 
which a high state of civilization engenders, than is essential to a 
healthy and prosperous state of human society, yet these are excesses 
which grow from a state of moral and political corruption, which 
might be avoided were all the members of community under the 
influence of justice, mercy, and the love of God; and the remedy, 
therefore, is not to be found in the destruction of these distinctions, 
but in their suitable adjustment, in lopping off the hurtful excres- 
cences of the social system, and in purifying the corrupt mass by 
such a process of moral refinement as Christianity furnishes. 

3. It is also conceded that priests have been and are corrupt. 
History, which is the true interpreter of men’s character, reveals 
the fact that there have been in all ages, among all religions, Jew- 
ish, Pagan, Mohammedan, and Christian, wicked and corrupt priests, 
who have ruled with despotism, and devoured, instead of having 
protected and fed, the flock. Against such priests we know that 
Christianity enters its solemn protest. But we contend that these 
evils do not necessarily arise from the order. This is also an 
abuse of the office. A priest may be as meek, as just, as merciful, 
and as pure in his heart and character, as the poorest and most 
hard-working man in the community. There have been such, 
and, therefore, there may be again. But Christianity condemns 
these corrupt priests. Christianity, also, proposes a remedy for 
them, not indeed by destroying them, not in the annihilation of 
the order, but by reforming them, by purifying their hearts and 
regulating their lives, and thus making them in all things “ ensam- 
ples to the flock.” 

4. It is furthermore conceded that the church has been, at times 
at least, very corrupt. And hence, viewing Christianity as taught 
and exemplified by this corrupt church, it has been disfigured, 
polluted, and disgraced, as a sanctioner of licentiousness, and as a 
panderer to the corrupt passions of mankind. But is Christianity 
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itself responsible for these abuses? As well might you attribute 
the horrors of the Robespierrean murders in the days of the French 
revolution to the pure principles of republicanism, as to charge 
these evils of a fallen and corrupt hierarchy upon the pure church 
of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord ?” 
Learn we, then, to distinguish between the precious and the vile, 
between the right use and the wicked abuse of a good thing. 

Having premised these things, let us now bring the doctrines of 
the pamphlet to the test of the book—the book of God—or that 
pure Christianity by which our author has consented to try his sys- 
tem. For, as before said, he has voluntarily selected this system 
of doctrines, morals, and precepts, not only as the model of his 
system, but as the rectifier of the evils of which he complains. 

If, however, he object to the book of God as the final arbiter of 
the cause at issue between us, but appeals to Christianity, we beg 
leave to ask him how he came to a knowledge of Christianity ? 
He has no right to conjure up a system of religion from his vivid 
imagination, and then call it Christianity. ‘The only source 
whence the knowledge of Christianity is derived is the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and especially the New Testament. It is therefore from 
hence that we are to bring the truths which define the system. 

Now do the writers of the New Testament anywhere declare 
that there are to be no distinctions in society? We believe not. 
They do, indeed, pronounce woes upon the rich, upon the unjust, 
upon the unmerciful, the hypocrite, the pharisee, and upon all sorts 
and classes of sinners. But they do not denounce the rich merely 
because they are rich, but because they “ trust in uncertain riches ;” 
because they oppress, and do not feed, the poor. 

On the other hand, the Author of Christianity said to the people, 
“The poor ye have always with you, and whensoever ye will, ye 
may do them good.” It was not, therefore, for being rich merely, 
that they should “hardly enter into the kingdom of God,” but be- 
cause they refused to “‘ make to themselves friends with the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” by dispersing abroad, giving to the poor, 
and making the hearts of the widow and fatherless to rejoice. While 
the Saviour said to one rich young man, “Sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor,” as being the most proper for him in his circum- 
stances, to enable him to be a perfect follower of his Lord and 
Master, he commanded other rich men to give of their substance 
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to the poor; and the apostle charged them that were rich in this 
world, “‘ that they be ready to give, glad to distribute, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on eternal life.” Now, if there were no 
rich or poor men, (as there could be none of either, if all such 
distinctions were annihilated,) how could these precepts be 
obeyed? One of the most important, most merciful precepts of 
that Christianity which our author so much admires, and in which 
its beauty is set forth most conspicuously, could never be exem- 
plified in practice, but must be rendered null and void, were the 
theory in question once established. And is it the intention of 
Christianity to defeat itself{—to annihilate its own precepts ? 

But allowing that Christianity contemplates such a leveling in 
society as should destroy all these distinctions, and make all equally 
dependent on each other, or equally independent, does it sanction 
the means of this writer to accomplish such anend? He certainly 
must be aware that this religion breathes naught but peace and 
good will to man; that it abhors all sanguinary measures to pro- 
pagate its precepts, or to force its duties and immunities on man- 
kind; declaring that all “who take the sword” in its defense “shall 
perish by the sword.” Where, then, does Mr. B. find in this 
Christianity a warrant for proclaiming such a war as the world 
never yet witnessed, in order to effect the consummation he so 
devoutly wishes‘ Does he find anywhere in the New Testament 
that the adorable Author of Christianity called upon the poor to 
arise, sword in hand, against the rich, and either exterminate them 
from the earth, or compel them to distribute their wealth equally 
among the poor? He knows, we must think, that he cannot. 

Let us next inquire whether Christianity aims to upset all 
governments, and thus destroy all civil distinctions. This is so 
palpably absurd in itself, that it is a wonder that any man should 
ever adopt such a wild and visionary notion. Whoever has studied 
Christianity with candor and attention must know that it never in- 
termeddled at all with the forms of civil governments. Neither 
Jesus Christ himself nor his apostles ever attempted, in the small- 
est degree, to alter or modify, much less to annihilate, the govern- 
ment of the country where they lived and labored. The great 
maxim adopted by the Master, and acted upon by his apostles and 
followers, was, “‘ Render to God the things that are God’s, and to 
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Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” The apostles, who are the 
best interpreters of the principles of their divine Master, traveled 
into different countries, and therefore saw different forms of civil 
government ; but instead of declaring a preference to one or the 
other, they simply directed their disciples to pray “ for all that are 
in authority,” to “honor the king,” to be “ subject to the powers 
that be,” enforcing these precepts from the consideration that the 
‘‘nowers that be are ordained of God.” These and the like pre- 
cepts are evidently founded on the presumption that civil govern- 
ment, in some form, being essential for the existence and welfare 
of human society, is ordained of God for this very reason and end, 
and hence it becomes the imperative duty of all men to yield a 
willing and prompt obedience to these powers. 

Observe: the apostle does not say that the men in power and 
all their acts of administration are ordained of God, nor yet that 
God has ordained that the power should be lodged in the hands of 
one man or five hundred. This is another part of the question, 
which, we shall soon see, Christianity disposes of in a way equally 
satisfactory. But it is the powers that are ordained of God; that 
is, as we humbly conceive, it is necessary in the nature of things, 
such is the unalterable constitution of human society, that just so 
much power must be intrusted to some one or more as is essential 
to command obedience, to preserve order in the social state, and to 
inflict penalties upon the incorrigibly disobedient and rebellious. 
Without this society cannot exist. It matters little whether this 
power is invested in the hands of one man, ten men, five hundred, 
or five thousand men, or in the whole community ; it is never, let 
it be lodged wherever it may, less than absolute, and it must there- 
fore be obeyed or its penalty suffered. And Christianity seeks not 
the destruction of this power, nor does it express its preference, 
how or by whom it shall be exercised. If its subjects live under a 
monarchy, as they did in the days of Nero, it commands them to 
obey, or patiently endure the penalty when the laws interfere with 
the rights of conscience, or infract the immutable laws of God. If 
they live under an aristocracy or democracy, or a mixture of both, 
it still commands them to obey or suffer, as before described. Its 
voice is always the same, and never encourages rebellion, except 
in a case of extreme necessity. 

But now comes the test of its principles. Now its voice is 
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heard above the water floods. It proclaims to all, high or low, 
rich or poor, judge, legislator, governor, president, king, or emperor, 
that if they violate the laws of God, by acts of injustice, oppression, 
cruelty, unmercifulness, or by invading each other’s rights, they 
are held responsible to a higher Judge, a more impartial and awful 
tribunal. Here the voice of Christianity is clear, loud, and distinct, 
and its claims are as unbending as the pillars of heaven. To all 
the unrighteous, the workers of iniquity, whether ruler or ruled, it 
pronounces woes, death, and destruction if they repent not. Here 
God is no respecter of persons. Without stopping to determine 
what shall be the form of the government, by whose hands it shall 
be administered, by one, by many, or few, it simply and authorita- 
tively prescribes the laws by which the ruler shall regulate his 
conduct. The whole is summed up in these comprehensive words, 
“He that ruleth over men must be gust.” Nor can any king, 
emperor, president, governor, congress, or assembly violate this 
unbending precept with impunity. The truth of this is attested 
by the whole history of the world. What else has worked the de- 
struction of kingdoms but acts of injustice, of rapine, of oppression, 
of cruelty, or of invading those inalienable rights which belong 
to men as moral, intellectual, and responsible beings? Let the 
downfall of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Rome, of Greece, and many 
other powerful states, attest the awful truth, “that sin”’—that the 
transgression of those immutable laws which arise out of our social 
relations—is not only “a reproach to any people,” but a sure 
precursor of the overthrow and destruction of commonwealths, 
kingdoms, and empires. 

Here we say the voice of God, as it is heard in Christianity, is 
distinct and awful. The poor may be oppressed in his poverty, 
the rich may riot in his riches, the subject or citizen may suffer in 
his rights and privileges, and the ruler may triumph in his acts 
of injustice and oppression; but if any be wicked they shall be 
punished for their unrighteous deeds, they shall not escape the 
vengeance due to their crimes. On the other hand, if they all 
be governed, whatever their station, rank, or condition in life 
may be, by the laws of justice, truth, and mercy, they shall be 
blessed in their works. Neither the rich nor the poor, the ruler 
nor the ruled, shall be judged according to his riches or poverty, or 
his civil relations, but according to the use he has made of his 
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talents, whether physical, moral, intellectual, or civil. In this 
respect one law, one rule of judgment, is for all. 

And is it not possible to conceive of a state of society, organized 
aecording to those iaws which necessarily grow out of our social 
relations as members of community, a community recognizing the 
several ranks of legislative, judicial, and executive officers, or, in 
other words, the rulers end the ruled, where all the laws of justice, 
truth, and mercy are exemplified in practical life? May not the 
ruler rule in righteousness, and the ruled obey, from regard to the 
rights of all the members of the community? May not the rich be 
just and merciful, while the poor are actuated by tlie same prin- 
ciple? Why may not the ruler and the ruled, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the merchant, the day laborer, the lawyer and his client, 
and all other classes of society, feel the pressure of those motives 
which arise out of their mutual relations and dependences, and act 
according to the immutable principles of justice, truth, and brotherly 
love? We see no other impossibility of this than what arises out 
of the perversity of human nature. 

And let us here remind our author that Christianity makes pro- 
vision for the removal of even this perversity. Nor do we sce how 
he can evade this point. It is, in truth, the very point which gives 
vitality to the system he so much admires, and invokes to his aid. 
But it will be powerless, unless he admits it as a remedial system. 
As amere system of ethics it was not neéded. The world had this 
before. It is therefore as a remedy for the evils he so justly de- 
plores, that Christianity shines so brightly, and so endears itself to 
man. A Christianity without a Curist is nothing but a name. 
But a Christ is a Saviour. And what is a Saviour to us, unless 
he save us? Whatfrom? Not from ignorance, merely, but from 
the greatest of all curses—from sin, from injustice, from untruth, 
unmercifulness, and from all those kindred evils which flow from 
these cardinal ones. And those who are thus saved, whether they 
be rich or poor, ruler or ruled, will always be governed by those 
principles which Christianity inculcates. 

We offer no apology for these remarks. Having volunteered his 
confession of faith in Christianity, he has made himself responsible 
to all its doctrines, its precepts, and results. He must take it as it is. 
He has no right to select that portion of it which suits his purpose 
as a politician, and reject the rest as fabulous, or as the work of 
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priestcraft. He must take the whole or none. And we have no 
greater wish in his behalf than that he may feel its saving power in 
all its length and breadth. If we know our heart, and can judge of 
its promptings, we have not a particle of ill will, not a feeling of 
hostility toward him, but would that he were altogether such as 
we are, except those infirmities which sometimes oppress us in the 
midst of life. 

Let us now approach another branch of our subject, which our 
author handles with more seeming severity than any other. We 
allude to his censure upon priests. And here we choose to meet 
him again upon his own ground—upon Christianity. ‘To teachers of 
religion he has no objection. It is to priests that he brings his 
most potent objections ; these, he tells us, are the authors of despo- 
tism, the upholders of tyranny, the oppressors of the poor, and the 
panderers to the rich. As before said, we are quite willing to 
grant, what no one can, in truth, deny, that there have been 
corrupt and wicked priests, both under the Old and the New Tes- 
tament dispensation. Nay, we will allow that there have been, and 
are now, despots, tyrants, and oppressors in the priesthood, and 
that we have no other justification or apology to make for them, 
than such as he would make for the like characters among civilians. 
But what we contend for is, that such priests have desecrated their 
office, violated their most sacred obligations, and perjured them- 
selves before the altar of their God; that such hirelings have abused, 
and not used aright, one of God’s best gifts to man. If, therefore, 
when Mr. B. says that priests are the authors of despotism, he alludes 
to such priests, we have no controversy with him. We will assist 
in either reforming them, or of ridding the church of them; not, 
indeed, by cutting their throats, or confiscating their goods, or 
making war upon them with the temporal sword, but by putting 
them out of the priest’s office. 

These things being conceded to satisfy our author that we are 
no apologists for iniquity, even in the priesthood, we must beg leave: 
to dissent from him when he intimates that Christianity does not 
recognize such an order of men as are styled priests. Both under 
the law and under the gospel—and the gospel is but a new and 
improved edition of the law—there were priests, preachers, elders, 
or presbyters, or bishops ; for we suppose he has too much good 
sense to dispute about a word, or a name merely, as this would 
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be a useless logomachy, utterly unbecoming a man of sense and 
cuaidor. 

What we contend for is, that Christianity, in its first estate, in its 
most pure and palmy days, recognized an order of men denomi- 
nated ministers, or priests, if the term suit better, who devoted 
themselves to teaching the people, and watching over their spiritual 
interests ; and that those who thus “served at the altar, were par- 
takers of the altar.” or in other words, those who thus “‘ communi- 
cated to the people spiritual things, received from them of their 
carnal things.” Even Jesus Christ himself, who ‘“ was a priest 
for ever, after the order of Melchisedeck,” was ministered unto 
by those pious women who attended upon his ministry. 

Who were the apostles? Were they not priests, according to 
the popular acceptation of that word? And were they not sent 
out by the special command of Jesus Christ himself? And did 
he not say unto them, “Take neither purse nor scrip, nor have 
two coats ;” and also forbid their going from house to house, as 
common beggars, assigning as a reason, that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire?” This was the beginning of Christianity, 
properly so called. And it was promulgated, defended, and esta- 
blished by these ministers or first ambassadors of Jesus Christ. 
Nor can our author put his finger upon a single period of the 
church in which this order of men was not recognized. And will 
he say that they have always been despots? Upon cool reflec- 
tion, we think, he will not. Was Aaron a despot? Was John the 
Baptist? To say nothing of Jesus Christ, who was anointed to 
preach the gospel to the poor: were the twelve apostles, the very 
expounders of Christianity, and their immediate successors, lordly 
despots? ‘Truth will not allow him to say this. 

But we will come a little nearer home. We take it that Mr. B. 
is a son of New-England, a descendant of the pilgrims. And who 
were the pilgrims? Were they not those who fled from the tyranny 
of the old world to seek an asylum in the new? Were they not 
headed and led in their bold and perilous enterprise by priests ? 
True, they were persecuted by lordly priests and civil despots at 
home. But these were among the corrupt priests which Chris- 
tianity repudiates. ‘They were those who abused their profession 
by lending their influence to the support of a ‘civil despotism, as 
abhorrent to the principles of a pure Christianity, as were the 
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popes of Rome who sanctioned the persecution and massacre of 
the Protestants. But surely those puritan ministers, who suffered 
a banishment from their pastoral charges, and expatriated them- 
selves from their country for the sake of a pure conscience, and 
sought a refuge from the storms of persecution in this howling 
wilderness, were not cruel despots. They and their flocks laid 
the foundation for that civil and religious liberty, which has since 
reared itself in beauty and glory in this western world. They 
may, therefore, be considered as the fathers of that very liberty which 
we prize so highly, and which now permits our author to think, 
and write, and publish his thoughts without molestation. Here, 
then, are splendid exceptions to his sweeping remark, that priests 
are always despots. Not always, Mr. Brownson, else your 
censures had never been seen, except to light the flame of your 
funeral pile. For had it not been for their love of civil and religious 
liberty, New-England would never have been lighted with the sun 
of freedom. ‘These bold and adventurous sons of liberty, who 
crossed the ocean in search of a habitation where they might wor- 
ship God free from the restraints of civil tyrants and of religious 
despots, were the very men who laid the foundation of that super- 
structure in which the children of freedom now shelter themselves, 
screened from the scorching sun of religious persecution, or the 
pelting storms of civil despotism. 

We might also adduce numberless instances in more modern 
days, of ministers of Christianity who have been among the 
brightest benefactors of mankind, who, without the desire or ex- 
pectation of temporal emolument, have sacrificed ease, honor, and 
every worldly prospect, for the sake of conferring the highest pos- 
sible blessings upon their fellow men. But we forbear, lest we 
might seem to be offending against modesty. We conclude, there- 
fore, this topic, by simply remarking that opposition to priests is 
no new thing. Ever since the introduction of sin into our world, 
a war has been waged against a class of men who were set for the 
defense of the truth; and because some in afl ages have been found 
belonging to this class who have disgraced the profession, the 
whole fraternity have been condemned as enemies of righteousness, 
as lordly despots, or as hireling hypocrites. And surely we need 
not inform the author of the pamphlet before us, that this mode of 
reasoning is fallacious ; so much so, that it would inevitably con- 
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demn every good thing in the universe. Have not the principles 
of civil liberty been abused? And will he therefore condemn and 
proscribe civil liberty? His own theory would not live a moment 
under such inconsequent reasoning. 

What shall we say of matrimony? Is it necessary at this time of 
day to vindicate this ordinance? This divine ordinance? Indeed, 
the author avows his sentiments on this branch of his subject so ob- 
scurely, that he seems to be startled at his own position. Is it any 
wonder? Can any one suppose that such a doctrine can be broached 
without shocking the public sentiment, and exciting the indignant 
feelings of the community against the system that would sanction it ? 

But here our task is easy. We meet him again on Christian 
principles. These condemn his licentious theory. It need not be 
proved, because every believer in Christianity knows it to be true, 
that it forbids a promiscuous intercourse between the sexes. That 
the divine Author of Christianity has ordained that every man shall 
have his own wife—that a man shall forsake father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh—that mar- 
riage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled, but the whoremon- 
gers and adulterers, God shall judge. These are no vague pre- 
cepts, uttered in equivocal language. 

From the whole, then, we conclude that Christianity condemns 
the theory we are opposing in all its leading characteristics. And 
does not reason do the same? Has she ever uttered her voice in 
behalf of that licentiousness which a dissolution of the marriage 
covenant must inevitably sanction? Where has the experiment ever 
been made? Where? Nowhere, except in the brain of a few wild 
fanatics. But have they not ended in disgrace, in a disruption 
of society? How could it be otherwise ? When one of the strongest 
bands which bind society together is broken, and the members 
are licensed to riot at pleasure, in all the wildness of ungovernable 
passion, what is there left to cement socicty together? When 
all the endearing relations of husband and wife, father and mother, 
brother and sister, son and daughter, are dissolved, must not every 
social tie be sundered, and society itself be scattered to the winds ? 

With whom do we reason? Not with a brute. Had our au- 
thor sound and indisputable premises, no one is capable of more 
conclusive reasoning. He is certainly no novice in the science of 
human nature, any more than in the art of reasoning. Is he then 
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a father? Has he sons or daughters? And is he willing to bring 
his theory to the test of experiment in his own family? All the 
feelings of his nature shrink with horror at the bare mention of the 
thing. But the Christianity in which he professes his faith, bids 
him do as he would be done by. He cannot, therefore, without a 
violation of his principles, suffer that to be done to others, which 
he himself, in similar circumstances, would not have done to him. 

Indeed, the proposition is so glaringly absurd, that we hardly 
know how to meet and expose it. What need is there of this? 
Does it not fully expose and refute itself? As light makes itself 
manifest by its own shining, so there are some errors so obvious, 
that they need only to be mentioned to be seen and abhorred. 
Their own absurdity is so manifest that they require no other refuta- 
tion than to be exhibited as they are. And is it not so in the pre- 
sent instance? Has not the theory been condemned in all ages, by 
all nations, by all religions, whether Jewish, Christian, or Pagan ? 
So universally condemned, that the severest penal laws have been 
enacted against the adulterer? And no man who sustains the re- 
lation of a father, a husband, or brother, but must rise instinctively 
and indignantly against the violators of the conjugal relations, and 
frown upon that licentiousness which will result from a dissolution 
of the marriage covenant. Now, a law so universally sanctioned, 
must be founded in the very nature of man—must be suited to, and 
hence originate from, the very relations of human society. Its 
transgression, therefore, must be a most flagrant rebellion against 
the laws of social order. Repeal then the law, and the foundations 
of society are broken up, and all the social relations are at once 
and for ever dissolved. 

But while this theory is too absurd to admit of logical refutation, 
the consequences resulting from it are so tremendously awful as 
to forbid its being passed over slightly. With all the restraints of 
law, of religion, of custom, and the evils of licentiousness staring 
us in the face, how many are nevertheless carried away in this im- 
petuous stream of iniquity? What then would be the state of 
society were this law repealed, the sanctions of religion removed, 
and the force of custom annihilated? One desolating flood of ini- 
quity, of misery, and blood would sweep over the land, and leave 
us not a vestige of liberty, of religion, or social order remaining. 
All our institutions, civil and religious, would be swept away, with 
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the destruction cf that domestic peace and harmony arising out of 
the marriage relation. ‘This relation, indeed, is the foundation of 
all order, of all social happiness, if not of all civil and religious 
privileges and enjoyments. And yet to insure these our author 
would blot from the statute-book the laws which recognize and 
regulate the solemn and endearing relation of husband and wife, 
and of course that of father and mother, brother and sister. This, 
indeed, is striking at the root of society at once and for ever. 

And then comes the agrarianism of Owen, and of other fanatics 
of the same school. He is willing, it is true, that those who ac- 
quire property should inherit it while they live. But all hereditary 
property is to cease, and the state is to take upon itself the distri- 
bution of it after the demise of those who acquired it. This is 
somewhat different from that community of goods for which some 
wild visionists have pleaded, and which is exemplified by the 
Shaking Quakers, and has been attempted by a few others. 

Does he persuade himself that he has found a prototype of this 
in the example of the primitive Christians? Nay, but this exam- 
ple is against him. Those who already inherited the property, 
whether by regular descent or otherwise, were the persons who 
voluntarily “‘ sold their possessions,” and brought the avails and 
“laid them at the apostles’ feet.” And that this was a voluntary 
act of their own, for which no command was issued either by the 
apostles or others, is manifest from the words of St. Peter to Ana- 
nias: “‘ While it remained was it not thine own? and after it was 
sold was it not in thine own power?” ‘They were therefore under 
no obligation to make this sacrifice of their property for the gene- 
ral good ; and it seems that it formed no precedent for the future 
action of the church, for we hear no more of its being sanctioned 
either by precept or example—a proof this that it was found an 
inconvenient and unprofitable way of investing property. And the 
epistles of St. Paul demonstrate that he and his coadjutors recog- 
nized the right of individual property by their addresses to the 
rich, and the charities which they exhorted them to bestow to 
supply the wants of the poor. 

How soon, indeed, would all motives to industry, to economy, 
and to all restraints upon profligacy be removed were such a sys- 
tem to be introduced. Not only does Christianity condemn this 
mode of procedure, but all history, all experience, and the philoso- 
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phy of human nature rise up against it. This, however, is neces- 
sary for the perfection of our author’s plan for leveling all distinc- 
tions in society, and making all equally independent, by making 
them equally rich and equally poor. But as the plan itself is 
wholly impracticable, so the means to effect it can never be de- 
fended. 

So far we have tested the author’s principles mainly by Chris- 
tianity—not indeed by any of its disputed doctrines, but by those 
precepts about which there can be little or no controversy. Of 
this mode of trying his theory he has no right to complain. Being 
a believer in Christianity, and deriving his knowledge of it from 
the Bible, to the Bible he must go. Its history, its morality, its 
civil and religious precepts all condemn him. 

But will not his country also condemn him? He has appealed 
to Americans. 'Their patriotism he invokes to sanction and aid 
him in his career of reform. And what does his country say to 
him? What speaks its history? He will allow, it is thought, 
that here there is as much civil and religious freedom found as in 
any other country. How came it here? Did it originate in the 
principles for which he pleads? Did our revolutionary fathers 
fight for the purpose of establishing such a system of government 
as that for which he contends? Surely not. If they did they 
fought in vain. Such an object, according to our author’s own 
showing, was not attained. ‘Though they have secured as great a 
" degree of civil and religious liberty as any reasonable man would 
wish to enjoy, they achieved it, not by annihilating all distinctions 
in society, by destroying priests, by enacting such laws as should 
prevent a man, by his own industry and economy, from acquiring 
wealth, and of transmitting it to his descendants, much less by 
dissolving the marriage relation. 

Were they novices in political economy? Did they, for the 
want of wisdom, establish a despotism? 

But suppose that our author could succeed in effecting his ob- 
ject by the means he sanctions ; what would be the result? Surely 
he is not so lost to common sense as to suppose that perfect equal- 
ity could long subsist. In that dreadful conflict, that war which is 
to rage with unprecedented fury, with a violence such as the world 
never witnessed, who is to command the armies? Is every man 
to “fight on his own hook?” Is each man to single out his man, 
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and fight his fellow face to face? If not, there must be officers, 
superior and inferior. But there can be no officers without com- 
mon soldiers. And when the victory is achieved, how is the state 
to be governed? Is every man to do what is right in his own 
eyes? Does he flatter himself that when the laws of matrimony 
are all repealed, the rights of hereditary property annihilated, the 
distinctions between the rich and poor destroyed, and the rela- 
tions of hirer and hired dissolved, that mankind will be so pure, so 
upright, and so peaceable in their dispositions, that they will not 
need the restraints of law, the sanctions of religion, or the power 
of a civil government? ‘This, indeed, would be a paradise ; yet is 
it not a “paradise of fools? Let the horrors of revolutionary 
France answer this question. May it never receive such another 
answer! The despotism of a Nero and the despotism of a mob 
are alike to be dreaded. They have both been exemplified in 
practice, the one in Rome, and the other in Paris. Do we need 
another drama of a like character to convince us of the horrid 
results of such lawless violence? If Napoleon established a 
despotism in France, it was because such principles as are advo- 
cated by Mr. Brownson had made it necessary. The despotism 
of the many, maddened with rage against the rulers, the priests, 
the rich, and all who opposed them in their career of blood, became 
so: intolerable, that the people were glad to exchange it for the 
despotism of a military chieftain. And the iron rod of Bonaparte 
was a thousand times more lenient than the bloody guillotine of 
Robespierre and his Jacobinical clubs. The fury of the populace 
became so irresistible, so voracious of human blood, and rose to 
such a pitch of unrestrained frenzy, that nothing could prevent 
France from becoming an Aceldama, a field of blood, but the strong 
arm of a military despot. This alone controlled the raging ele- 
ments, and stayed the devastating storm which was sweeping over 


~ the land with a resistless and most destructive fury. 


And shall we invoke such a storm here? Are the American 
people prepared for a catastrophe so dreadful? Are they ready to 
sacrifice the constitution and laws of their country to such a Mo- 
loch as this? Will they surrender up their laws, their religion, 
their civil and domestic institutions, at the command of him who 
borrows his ideas of law and order from an example so terrible ? 
If so, then did our fathers suffer, and bleed, and die in vain. Then 
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have we lived to no purpose. The experiment of free government 
has proved a failure, if indeed it must now be exchanged for the 
visions of our author. 

Are we too serious and too much in earnest upon this subject? 
Is there, in truth, no danger to be apprehended from putting afloat 
such doctrines? Does not every body know how easy it is to 
inflame the passions of the populace? Let, then, the poor classes, 
the working classes, who always form the great majority of any 
and every country, be persuaded that their rulers are cruel op- 
pressors; that the rich are tyrants; that all priests are despots; that 
the laws of matrimony are arbitrary; that all day-laborers are 
slaves, deprived of their natural rights by those who pay them 
wages; how soon would the fearful catastrophe arrive which would 
end in such a war “‘as the world never witnessed!” And is this 
the consummation of our hopes? Alas for the day that shall 
bring such tidings to our ears! The day shall be enrolled in the 
calendar of our history as the day of blood—as the day in which 
the epitaph of our national history shall be written. 

But who shall write it? Who is to survive this universal car- 
nage? Who will tell the story of our wrongs to posterity? Either 
a despot or his slave. For those who can be guilty of such horrid 
deeds will not spare the tree of liberty. Human blood and gore, 
shed in such a cause, never yet nurtured sucha tree. No, indeed ! 
It will have been plucked up by the same ruffian hands that spilt 
the blood of those who stood in the way of their revolutionary 
chariot. This chariot, its wheels reddened with the blood of the 
slain, will roll on until some military despot shall mount the fiery 
car, and, seizing the reins of the furious steeds, will drive fiercely 
over the fair plains of American freedom. And will not all the 
institutions, civil and religious, which now stand as monuments of 
that spirit of liberty which actuated the souls of their founders, be 
prostrated before his resistless sway ? 

Is this a fancy picture? Has it not been drawn to the life a 
thousand times? Has not wild democracy, like that depicted by 
our author, always, in every country and in every age, ended in 
either a civil or a military despotism? Where is the exception ? 
It cannot be otherwise. There is no other way to control the 
maddened frenzy of the multitude ; else would they wade in blood 
until there were no more victims to be devoured. 
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Let, then, the people of America look to this. If their rulers 
are corrupt and wicked, either reform them, or supply their place 
with better. Let Christianity, in its powerful influence upon the 
heart and conscience, purify the mass, and then let them, in the 
lawful exercise of the elective franchise, put those men into office 
who will regard the laws of justice, of wisdom, of truth, and mercy. 
For the exercise of this right, God has made the people of America 
responsible. Let them discharge their duty or suffer the conse-_ 
quences. 

The writer of this article deplores as deeply, he presumes to 
think, as any one can, all abuses of power, of privilege, of riches, 
or of poverty. He deplores more especially the mutual crimina- 
tions among the political partisans of the day, and thinks that the 
perpetual ringing upon the changes, “ Corruption! Corruption !” 
is calculated to induce that very corruption each one professes to 
deprecate. And if one half that is said by one party against the 
other were true, one might conclude that neither is fit to ive. This 
ceaseless war of recrimination for mere party purposes is unwise 
—it is wicked, unless, indeed, the facts are proved true. Does it 
not tend most inevitably to destroy all confidence in the rising 
generation in rulers? Does it not hence tend to rebellion, to revo- 
lution, to an annihilation of all order, of all government? And 
when these are gone, what have we left but anarchy? what but 
the very war and bloodshed which our author so coolly and delibe- 
rately invokes ? 

Though no party politicians, we are Americans. We are lovers 
of our country. We love its institutions, civil and religious. We 
trust we venerate the men who achieved our national independence. 
We therefore deplore any malversation in any department of the 
government, either in the states or the general government, either 
in the judicial, legislative, or executive; or any mal-practices 
among the people, whether they be*rich or poor, whether in civil 
or religious society. And we fully believe there is but one way 
to prevent, or, where they exist, to do away these and the like 
evils. How much soever our author may seem to, sneer—for he 
does seem to-do so—at the thought that Christianity, as it is pro- 
mulgated in the Bible, is to work a cure of moral and political 
evils, we believe it is the only effectual remedy, and we believe it 
isaremedy. Let its powerful truths be felt, let them enter the 
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heart, let them inform the judgment and regulate the /ife, control 
the passions and rule the conduct, and all shall be well. Let the 
ruler and the ruled, the rich and the poor, be governed by these 
truths, and the rights of all are secured. 

Who doubts this? Let such read Christianity, and have their 
doubts removed. Believe, love, and obey. These are the cardi- 
nal duties which Christianity enjoins. Who doubts the salutary 
influence of these virtues? Let him try them. Let him believe 
in God our Saviour, love him and his neighbor, and obey the com- 
mand, Do as you would be done by, and all shall be well. 

If we have not mistaken the character of the tract before us, its 
doctrines are fraught with the most alarming consequences. We 
may, indeed, speculate coolly in our closets, and publish our 
speculations to the world ; but once let them be reduced to prac- 
lice, what will be the result? What would be the result of our 
author’s theory? What? Why, according to his own showing, 
‘*such a war as the world never witnessed.” 

Now the question is, can we look on with indifference, and see 
such doctrines promulgated? We may think they are too absurd or 
too contemptible to demand our notice. ‘They do indeed seem so 
to sober thought. Yet what absurdity has not gained its prose- 
lytes—in religion, in philosophy, in civil matters? He must be 
quite ignorant of human nature, and of history, its best and surest 
interpreter, who does not know that in all ages mankind have been 
the dupes of sophistry, of errors the most revolting, and of dogmas 
the most absurd and incredible. And have we not a proof of this 
in the very book before us? When have we seen more monstrous 
doctrines put forth? And not by a novice; not in jest; but in 
sober earnest; by an enlightened mind; in great seriousness and 
earnestness ; and in a style at once elegant and captivating. Shall 
we pause here, and ask ourselves how these things can be? There 
is no need of this. The thing has been done, however inadequate 
we may be to account for it. The poison has been concocted and 
ingeniously mixed to suit the palates of a certain class of readers, 
and so carefully covered over with the sugar of love to them, that 
they are ready to swallow it without asking a question about it. 
Shall we allow them to do it without warning them of their danger? 

Let the press speak out in tones of thunder. Let its conductors 
remember their high responsibility. On them rests, in a great 
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measure, the duty of warning the people against the approach of 
the enemies of our country. Let them then confine themselves 
to facts, and not amuse their readers with visionary theories re- 
specting the beau ideal of an impracticable government—of a state 
of society that never has been and never can be realized. Let 
them lift up their voice against injustice, fraud, falsehood, and all 
those evils originating from that restless disposition which is per- 
petually seeking for change. If these were unitedly to proclaim a. 
war against “all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men,” whether 
in high or low places, whether among the rich or the poor, in the 
ruler or the ruled, we should soon see a change come over society 
of a most salutary and cheering character. If, instead of endea- 
voring to render each other odious as political opponents, or as 
mere’ sectarists in religion, they were unitedly to condemn the 
evil wherever it is found, and justify the good among all parties, 
their wholesome influence would soon be felt throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. And is this too much to hope? Why 
should it be? There are many virtuous men, we doubt not, in 
both political parties, among all sects and denominations, that now 
control the press, who see and deplore the evils of this mere partisan 
warfare. Let these set the example. Let them then summon 
their brethren to the work. They will, unless we much misin- 
terpret the public feeling, find themselves nobly sustained by a 
large and influential portion of the American community. But 
should they fail of accomplishing their object, they will have de- 
served well of their country, and their high example will be quoted 
for the benefit of posterity. 

If our voice could be heard, we would “cry aloud and spare 
not,” and call upon all, from Maine to Louisiana, to come forth and 
harness themselves for the great moral combat against anarchists 
of every description, whether in the church or state. ‘To one and 
all we would say, Lay aside debate concerning minor differences, 
and hoisting the flag of union, on one side let the motto be, Our 
country, all for our country, and on the other, Our religion, all 
for our religion—for the peace and prosperity of the one depend 
on the success and stability of the other. To the support of this 
sentiment, let us append the following from Washington’s Farewell 
Address :—“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, religion and morals are the indispensable supports. 
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In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firm- 
est props of the duties of men and of citizens. The mere politi- 
cian, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obliga- 
tion desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of pe- 
culiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” 

To those who are imbued with this spirit of patriotism, these 
pages are dedicated, in the humble hope that they may contribute 
at least a mite toward the preservation of our civil and religious 
liberties. Nor do we despair of convincing even the author of the 
pamphlet we have been reviewing of the error and impracticability 
of his scheme. His mind, we trust, is open to conviction. We 
are willing to believe him a lover of his country, and that he has 
persuaded himself to believe that he seeks its welfare while he de- 
nounces the evils of which he complains. He certainly cannot 
cooly and deliberately wish evil to the land of his birth. He has, 
therefore, in the heat of party politics, suffered his judgment to be 
warped by erroneous views, and has invoked means to accomplish 
his object, which, in a more dispassionate moment, he will con- 
demn and repudiate. Let him then be dealt with as a fellow-citi- 
zen whose erring judgment may be changed by the force of truth, 
and he will, it may be hoped, be brought back to the path which 
has been marked out by experience, and trodden by the wise and 
good in all ages. 

Be this as it may, we cannot doubt that there is good sense 
enough in the American community, as well as virtue, to resist all 
such attempts to revolutionize our country, by uprooting those insti- 
tutions under the protection and influence of which we have been 
so long and so greatly blessed. 

We cannot conclude our remarks more appropriately than in the 
words of the father of his country in the admirable address from 
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which we have already quoted; and of his love for his country’s 
welfare he has left behind him the most indubitable evidence. He 
says,— 

“Toward the preservation of your government, and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged 
authority, but also, that you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method 
of assault may be to effect in the forms of constitution alterations 
which will impair the energy of the system, and thus to undermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes to which 
you may be invited, remember that time and habit at least are as 
necessary to fix the true character of governments, as of other 
human institutions ; that experience is the surest standard by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing constitutions of the coun- 
try; that facility of changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis 
and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember, especially, that for the 
efficient management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a 
name, where the government is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property.” 
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Art. VI.—1. A Plain Account of Christian Perfection, as believed 
and taught by the Rev. Joun Westry, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777. 


. The Last Check to Antinomianism. A Polemical Essay on the 
Twin Doctrines of Christian Imperfection and a Death Purga- 
tory. By the Author of the Checks. [Found in the Works of 
the Rev. Jonn Fiercuer. | 


. Entire Sanctification: or, Christian Perfection, stated and de- 
fended by Rev. J. Westry, Rev. A. Warmoven, Rev. Dr. A. 
CiarkeE, Rev. R. Watson, and Rev. R. Trerrry. Baltimore: 
Armstrong & Berry. Woods, Printer. 1838. 


. A Treatise on Christian Perfection, by Ricuarp Trerrry. 
Second edition. London: Published by John Mason. 18mo. 
1838.—pp. 250. 


Tue subject of entire sanctification is, we are happy to say, at 
the present time exciting great interest in the churches of this coun- 
try. And now that many in other churches are waking up to 
the real importance and Scriptural character of this doctrine, it is 
certainly no time for Methodists, who have cherished it from the 
beginning, either to leave it in the back ground, or to swerve from 
the true position of our venerated fathers and our standards of doc- 
trine upon the subject. 

It is not so much with a view to cast new light upon this great 
doctrine, as to contribute our humble mite toward keeping it before 
our readers, that we undertake this review at the present time. 
The true Methodist ground was so clearly stated, and so ably de- 
fended, and the whole subject so thoroughly investigated, by Messrs. 
Wesley and Fletcher, that but little has been done by subsequent 
writers of the same views but to repeat what they, in the same lan- 
guage, or in substance, had written. And though these authors did 
not deal in dogmatical assertions or mystical vagaries, but gave the 
subject a plain, common sense, and Scriptural exposition, and sub- 
stantiated their positions by the word of God and matter of fact, 
their views have been misrepresented by enemies, and, in some in- 
stances, misunderstood by friends. And may it not be fairly 
doubted whether, as a people, we have not regarded it more as a 
doctrinal speculation than an affair of the heart and life? We have 
contended nobly for the doctrine from the pulpit and from the press, 
but where are the witnesses that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses 
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from all sin? It is matter of joy, indeed, that many such can be 
found, but it is to be lamented that their number, in comparison 
with the great mass of Methodists, is so very small. For if our 
view is the correct one, instead of finding here and there an indi- 
vidual instance of this blessing—“ like angels’ visits, few and far 
between”—we ought to be a holy people. 

It does, however, appear that the work of holiness is reviving 
among us. Instances of entire sanctification are multiplying, and 
it is not a strange thing to hear clear, sober, and Scriptural profes- 
sions of that blessed state among our people. These professions, 
instead of calling forth severe criticism and merciless contempt, 
meet a ready response in many hearts, and awaken an undying so- 
licitude in multitudes to know the truth and power of this great 
salvation for themselves. 

In furtherance of this great object, we shall endeavor to bring 
before the reader, from the works whose titles we have exhibited at 
the head of this article, the great leading principles of this general 
subject, so stated, arranged, and defended, as to help the serious 
inquirer to a more easy and full apprehension of the nature of sanc- 
tification, and the way of making this knowledge experimentally 
and practically available. In doing this, we shall observe the fol- 
lowing order, viz. : 

1. Define the doctrine. 2. Answer objections. 3. Adduce 
proof. 4. Show the way by which entire holiness may be attained. 
5. Present motives to seek it. 6. Show the course of conduct ap- 
propriate to those who may have attained to this blessed state. 

In reference to a state of entire sanctification, our authors employ 
the term, redeioc, perfection, because it is a Scriptural term, and 
properly expresses what they mean. But lest some foreign and 
fanciful sense should be given to the term in this connection, our 
authors proceed to define and limit its use, when applied to 
Christian character and experience. 

The following questions and answers, from Mr. Wesley’s “ Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection,” will show what were his views 
upon the subject :— 


‘Question. What is Christian perfection ? 
“ Answer. The loving God with all our heart, mind, soul, and 


strength. This implies that no wrong temper, none contrary to love, 
remains in the soul; and that all the thoughts, words, and actions, are 


governed by pure love. 
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“Quest. Do you affirm that this perfection excludes all infirmities, 
ignorance, and mistake ? 

“Ans. I continually affirm quite the contrary, and always have 
done so. 

“Quest. But how can every thought, word, and work, be governed 
by pure love, and the man be subject at the same time to ignorance 
and mistake ? 

“Ans. I see no contradiction here: ‘A man may be filled with pure 
love, and still be liable to mistake. Indeed, I do not expect to be 
freed from actual mistakes till this mortal puts on immortality. I be- 
lieve this to be a natural consequence of the soul’s dwelling in flesh 
and blood. For we cannot now think at all, but by the mediation of 
those bodily organs which have suffered equally with the rest of our 
frame. And hence we cannot avoid sometimes thinking wrong, till 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption.” 


Mr. Fletcher says :— 


“The perfection we preach is nothing but perfect repentance, per- 
fect faith, and perfect love, productive of the gracious tempers which 
St. Paul himself describes, 1 Cor. xiii.” 


Dr. Clarke says :— 


“This perfection is the restoration of man to the state of holiness 
from which he fell, by creating him anew in Christ Jesus, and restoring 
to him that image and likeness of God which he has lost. A higher 
meaning than this it cannot have ; a lower meaning it must not have. 
God made him in that degree of perfection which was pleasing to his 
own infinite wisdom and goodness. Sin defaced this divine image; 
Jesus came to restore it. Sin must have no triumph; and the Re- 
deemer of mankind must have his glory. But if man be not perfectly 
saved from all sin, sin does triumph, and Satan exult, because they 
have done a mischief that Christ either cannot or will not remove. 
To say he cannot, would be shocking blasphemy against the infinite 
power and dignity of the great Creator; to say he will not, would be 
equally such against the infinite benevolence and holiness of his nature. 
All sin, whether in power, guilt, or defilement, is the work of the devil ; 
and he, Jesus, came to destroy the work of the devil; and as all un- 
righteousness is sin, so his blood cleanseth from all sin, because it 
cleanseth from all unrighteousness. 

“Many stagger at the term perfection in Christianity ; because they 
think that what is implied in it is inconsistent with a state of probation, 
and savors of pride and presumption: but we must take good heed 
how we stagger at any word of God ; and much more how we deny or 
fritter away the meaning of any of his sayings, lest he reprove us, and 
we be found liars before him. But it may be that the term is rejected 
because it is not understood. Let us examine its import. 

“The word ‘perfection,’ in reference to any person or thing, signi- 
fies that such person or thing is complete or finished ; that it has nothing 
redundant, and is in nothing defective. And hence that observation of 
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a learned civilian is at once both correct and illustrative, namely, ‘ We 
count those things perfect which want nothing requisite for the end 
whereto they were instituted.’ And to be perfect often signifies ‘to be 
blameless, clear, irreproachable ;’ and, according to the above definition 
of Hooker, a man may be said to be perfect who answers the end for 
which God made him; and as God requires every man to love him 
with all his heart, soul, mind, and strength, and his neighbor as himself, 
then he is a perfect man that does so; he answers the end for which 
God made him; and this is more evident from the nature of that love 
which fills his heart: for as love is the principle of obedience, so he 
that loves his God with all his powers will obey him with all his powers ; 
and he who loves his neighbor as himself will not only do no injury to 
him, but, on the contrary, labor to promote his best interests.” 


Mr. Treffry observes :— 


“ Christianity being the doctrine of Christ, we infer that Christian 
perfection implies a conformity to the will of Christ, in all that relates 
to inward and outward holiness, to the temper of our minds, and the 
conduct of our lives: or, in other words, it is the full maturity of the 
Christian principle, and the consistent and uniform exemplification of 
Christian practice. By the Christian principle, we understand that 
divine virtue, from which the several graces and fruits of Christianity 
spring, and by which they are supported and kept in continual opera- 
tion. Or, in other words, it is that which resembles the germinating 
power in vegetation, that unfolds itself in buds, blossoms, and fruits, 
containing ‘ within it, as in an embryo state, the rudiments of all true 
virtue ; which, striking deep its roots, though feeble and lowly in its 
beginnings, silently progressive, and almost insensibly maturing, yet 
will shortly, even in the bleak and churlish temperature of this world, 
lift up its head and spread abroad its branches, bearing abundant 
fruits.’ ” 


Again :— 


“ Perfection has a two-fold character; there is a perfection of parts, 
and a perfection of degrees. A thing is perfect in the former sense, 
when it possesses all the properties or qualities which are essential to 
its nature, without any deficiency or redundancy: thus a machine is 
perfect when it has all its parts, and these parts so admirably disposed 
as completely to answer the purpose for which it is formed. Thus a 
human body is perfect when it has all the limbs, muscles, arteries, veins, 
&c., that belong to a human body, and thus I conceive every Christian 
believer is perfect, as he is endowed with all the graces of the Spirit, 
and the ‘fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ to the glory 
and praise of God.’ And this kind of perfection admits of no increase ; 
any addition would deface the beauty and destroy the harmony of the 
whole: add another wheel to your watches, and the purpose would be 
defeated for which they are formed: imagine another lim) joined to 
a human body, and it would disfigure rather than beautify it, and retard 
rather than accelerate its motion. In religion, indeed, the imagination . 
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cannot picture any additional virtue, nor the mind conceive of any new 
grace to be joined to the Christian character; the feeblest saint is as 
perfect in this sense as the most established Christian, and the babe as 
complete as the man. And I greatly question whether the glorified 
spirits in heaven are more perfect in this view than the saints upon 
earth; for if old things pass away, and all things become new, when 
the soul is vitally united to Christ, may we not suppose that the most 
consummate state of blessedness in the kingdom of God consists in the 
endless accessions which those graces will receive that adorn the soul 
in this world ? 

“Do the spirits of just men made perfect love God with an intense 
ardor and growing attachment? And is not ‘the love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us?’ Do 
not we ‘love him because he first loved us?” Do they possess ‘a ful- 
ness of joy, and pleasures for evermore” And do not ‘ we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory” ‘And return to Zion with 
singing and everlasting joy upon our heads ?” 

“Do they see Christ as he is, and participate his likeness? ‘And 
do not we behold, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, till changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord ?” 

“Do they say with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honor 
and glory, and blessing?’ And do not ‘we sing and make melody in 
our hearts unto the Lord” 


‘ Thee they sing with glory crown’d, 
We extol the slaughter’d Lamb, 
Lower if our voices sound, 
Our subject is the same. 


“ Far be it from me to assert any thing positively on this subject. It 
is possible there may be latent powers in the human soul which never 
can be developed in this world, but which may, in a future state of ex- 
istence, give birth to new and endless enjoyments ; for if this life be 
only ‘the bud of being,’ what finite mind can conceive the glories that 
will await us, when we blossom with unfading beauty in the garden of 
paradise ? 

“Perfection may be considered in reference to its degrees. I do 
not like this term, as I am conscious it may be abused, but it is the best 
I can find to express my meaning: it implies the having all the ‘ fruits 
of the Spirit’ brought to such maturity, as to exclude every opposing 
principle, and every contrary temper. A man may be perfect in the 
former sense, and imperfect in the latter: just as a child may be per- 
fect in parts, and imperfect in degrees ; he may have all the limbs, and 
so on, of a human being, but not the strength, the vigor, nor the intel- 
lectual endowments of a man. And thus a Christian, who has been 
recently ‘born of God,’ and just introduced into the glorious liberty of 
the gospel, may have all the graces of Christianity, and yet these may 
exist in imperfect degrees: for instance, every Christian possesses a 
confidence in God, a trust in his promises, and a reliance upon his 
veracity ; not the confidence of ignorance, nor of presumption, but the 
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genuine offspring of experimental knowledge, for ‘they that know thy 
name, (saith David,) will put their trust in thee.’ But this confidence, 
though perfect in its principle, is imperfect in its degree. It is some- 
times disturbed by doubts, molested by fears, or harassed by anxious 
cares ; but when the soul has attained to maturity in Christian holiness, 
this confidence is perfect, and doubt, distrust, and fear, cease to exist. 
And though, in reference to worldly things, the Christian may walk ‘in 
darkness, and have no light,’ the fig tree may not blossom, nor fruit be 
in the vine, friends may desert him, and foes meditate his ruin, yet ‘he 
shall not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord :’ hence he can say with Job, ‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,’ or with the poet, 


‘ Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Though health, and strength, and friends be gone, 
Though joys be wither’d all, and dead, 
Though every comfort be withdrawn ; 
On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, thy mercy never dies.’ 


“‘ Every believer in the Lord Jesus Christ loves God, and gives the 
most indubitable evidence of that love, by keeping God’s command- 
ments, and doing the things that please him. But this love, although 
perfect in its nature, is not in its degree. ‘There may be an undue at- 
tachment to the world, an improper fondness for the creature, or an 
inordinate degree of self-love ; but when the Christian has gone on 
‘unto perfection,’ then he ‘loves God with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his mind, and with all his strength, and his neigh- 
bor as himself This love knows no rival; neither the seductions of 
sin, nor the lures of the world, nor the charms of the creature, can alien- 
ate the affections from the sole object that has engrossed them. For 
such a man, wealth has no value, pleasure no attraction, honor no 
brilliance, and dignities no splendor: hence he adopts the language 
of the poet :— 


‘ All my treasure is above, 
All my riches is thy love ; 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
Thou art all in all to me.’” 

It will be perceived from the above extracts, that our authors use 
the terms perfection, sanctification, and holiness interchangeably, as 
having the same signification, when used in the Bible in relation to 
Christian character and experience. 

Sanctification may be represented under two aspects—/irst as a 
work, and secondly as a state. As a work, 1, it is present and 
instantaneous ; and 2, permanent and continued. The present work 
embraces, 1. Cleansing from sin; and 2. Setting apart to a holy 
use. What we mean by being cleansed from sin, is, being saved from 
its pollutions, its love, and its power, through an application of the 
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blood of Christ by the agency and influences of the Holy Ghost. 
By being set apart to a holy use, we mean being consecrated to 
the service of God, by the grace and power of God, upon our own 
voluntary surrender. In this transaction the will of God and the 
will of the creature harmonize. 

That part of the work which is continued embraces the sustain- 
ing influences of the Spirit, defending the soul from the assaults of 
sin, and inspiring the peculiar feelings and tendencies of a loving, 
submissive, and devoted mind. In short, whatever of divine influ- 
ence is necessary to sustain the flame of perfect love, to insure a 
growth in grace, to impart joy and peace, and to preserve the soul 
in the hour of temptation. But, 

Secondly. Sanctification is a state. The state of sanctification 
implies, 1. The death of sin. 2. The life of righteousness. 3. Ha- 
bits of obedience. 

After premising these few things, we are prepared to give an answer 
to the inquiry whether sanctification is instantaneous or gradual. 
Upon this distinction much depends. We must understand whether 
we are authorized from the Scriptures to conclude that it is 
wholly gradual or wholly instantaneous, or partly both gradual 
and instantaneous, and if so, in what respects is it gradual and in 
what respects instantaneous, before we can have a rational under- 
standing of the subject, and especially before we shall be prepared 
to employ the best and most successful efforts for its attainment. 

Upon this important point Mr. Wesley holds the following 
language :— 

“ A man may be dying for some time, yet he does not, properly 


speaking, die, till the instant the soul is separated from the body ; and 
in that instant he lives the life of eternity.” 


The following passage is quoted by Mr. Fletcher from Mr. Wes- 
ley with approbation, and of course is to be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the views of both of these great lights of the church :— 


“ Does God work this great work in the soul gradually or instanta- 
neously ? Perhaps it may be gradually wrought in some, I mean in 
this sense,—they do not advert to the particular moment wherein sin 
ceases to be. But it is infinitely desirable, were it the will of God, 
that it should be done instantaneously ; that the Lord should destroy 
sin ‘ by the breath of his mouth,’ in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. And so he generally does,—a plain fact, of which there is evi- 
dence enough to satisfy any unprejudiced person. Thou therefore look 
for it every moment. Look for it in the way above described ; in all 
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those good works, whereunto thou art created anew in Christ Jesus. 
There is then no danger; you can be no worse, if you are no better, 
for that expectation. For were you to be disappointed of your hope, 
still you lose nothing. But you shall not be disappointed of your 
hope ; it will come, and will not tarry. Look for it then every day, 
every hour, every moment. Why not this hour, this moment? Cer- 
tainly you may look for it now, if you believe it is by faith. And by 
this token you may surely know whether you seek it by faith or by 
works. If by works, you want something to be done first, before you 
are sanctified. You think, ‘I must first be or do thus or thus.’ Then 
you are seeking it by works unto this day. If you seek it by faith, you 
may expect it as you are; and if as you are, then expect it now. It is 
of importance to observe that there is an inseparable connection be- 
tween these three points,—expect it by faith, expect it as you are, and 
expect it now. ‘To deny one of them is to deny them all: to allow 
one is to allow them all. Do you believe we are sanctified by faith ? 
Be true then to your principle, and look for this blessing just as you are, 
neither better nor worse, as a poor sinner that has still nothing to pay, 
nothing to plead, but ‘ Christ died.’ And if you look for it as you are, 
then expect it now. Stay for nothing: why should you? Christ is 
ready, and he is all you want. He is waiting for you; he is at the 
door! Let your inmost soul cry out, 


‘ Come in, come in, thou heavenly guest! 
Nor hence again remove : 
But sup with me, and let the feast 
Be everlasting love.’ ” 


Mr. Watmough, after urging, with no little force, from various 
representations made in the Scriptures, and especially several things 
with which the process of sanctification is compared, that the pro- 
cess is not a long one, sums up the evidence in the following par- 
ticulars :— 


“ My first observation shall be this; that from what has been said, as 
well as from the nature of the thing, it appears that there must be a moment 
when the sanctifying process has its commencement in the soul ; and that 
moment is the moment in which we are justified, and born again of 
God. Then it is that the leaven of grace begins to operate, that the 
old man of sin becomes nailed to the cross, and that the body of sin 
begins to be destroyed. My second remark is this, that from the com- 
mencement to the termination of this process, two principles, contrary 
to each, exist in our nature ; namely, the remains of the carnal mind, and 
the hallowing grace of God. 'This is an important fact, and demands the 
most serious consideration of believers, as much of their peace of mind, 
till they are wholly sanctified to God, will often depend upon right con- 
ceptions of this very point. If they have clear views of it, they will 
attribute the coldness and languor, and evil desires and thoughts, which 
they sometimes find within them, to the stirrings and emotions of sin 
that dwelleth in them, even the remains of a carnal mind, and will not 
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surrender their justifying confidence in Christ, when the tempter tempts 
them to do so on that very account. Thirdly. The celerity of the sanc- 
tifying process depends upon man. He may hinder it by unfaithful- 
ness, or forward it by diligence directed aright. Fourthly. If the Chris- 
tian be faithful, the process goes on. The body of sin is more and 
more destroyed, and grace gains the ascendant. ‘Thus the moment ar- 
rives at last when sin is entirely done away, and the whole soul of the 
believer filled with grace. This is that entire sanctification for which 
I contend through the whole of this work. Fifthly. In this way the 
reader will perceive what is usually intended by the term ‘ instanta- 
neous,’ when applied to the work in question. It simply means, that 
the work which purifies the understanding, memory, will, conscience, 
and the passions in general, as described in a former part of this work, 
together with the members and senses of the body, and fills and sub- 
jects them all to the dominion of grace, is finished! and this finishing 
or termination of the process, from the very nature of the thing, must 
take place in a moment, or be instantaneous, if ever it take place at all. 
So that the greatest advocates for the gradual, and even protracted 
process of this work, can have no just ground of exception to a 
sober and chastened use of the term. Sixthly. Let us be careful, how- 
ever, not to limit the Holy One of Israel, as to time, in the performance 
of this work. Time, indeed, can be nothing to Him, who can do ina 
moment as much as inan age. Had he seen fit, he could have formed 
the world in the twinkling of an eye, just as well as in the space of six 
days. And if, in the process of that work we are discussing, we allow 
a regular order to take place, a beginning, a subsequent progression and 
increase, and then a completion or finishing of the work; if we allow 
all this, as we certainly ought, if we would think and speak aright ; is 
not the Deity able to attend to it all in a moment of time? So that, 
whatever may be the case or experience of some individuals, there can 
be no necessity of supposing that God must be either years, or months, 
or days in accomplishing this work. The thief on the cross was both 
justified and sanctified in less than a day. And it is greatly to be feared 
that those who contend for a long and tedious process of this work. 
form their opinions on false and fallacious principles, and not on the 
doctrines of God. They look at the experience of men; and because 
some good men have been years in the ways of the Lord, and never 
enjoyed this blessing, hastily infer that others must be so too. They 
never appear to think that these men, though faithful, perhaps, in all 
other respects, have not been faithful in this; or that they have erred 
in their views concerning it; and have not sought it, because, through 
some unhappy circumstance or other, they have not seen it to be a bless- 
ing which it was their privilege to enjoy. Thus they have not only 
injured themselves, but, by their example, though ignorantly, I grant, 
others also. The longest period allowed for the sanctifying process, 
in the passages referred to above, is but a few days; and there are 
others which contract it to periods not longer than would suffice to 
wash, or even sprinkle the body with water, or to exchange our clothes. 
Let us ever, with gratitude, remember that this great work is the work 


of our God. My seventh, and last remark upon this head is this, that 
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when we speak of sanctification being finished, complete, entire, or the 
like, we refer only to one branch of it, namely, the destruction of sin. 
All sin, whether in the soul or body, must come to an end, if man be 
faithful; but the grace which destroys it may afterward flow for ever 
into the heart. Divine light may increase and discover new scenes of 
wonder to the soul, which will incite the passion of wonder to greater 
ardor. Love will rise in proportion ; desire and hope will follow after ; 
and joy, in rosy mantle, and crowned with songs of rapture, will have 
her place in the bright celestial train. The body, being freed from sin, 
will not weigh down the soul, nor despoil the renewed wings of the 
eagle within with such a weight of sensual appetites and risings of de- 
sire as formerly kept her fluttering near the ground. So that being 
freer to mount aloft, and range the celestial regions above the clouds, 
and storms, and tempests of this lower world, she will gaze on the Sun 
of righteousness with unutterable ecstasy and peace, and drink in the 


foretastes of everlasting bliss.” 


Our corollary from the positions of our authors is, that sanctifi- 
cation is in part to be sought as a change to be instantaneously 
wrought in the soul, and in part as a state and work of grace in 
the soul which will increase and enlarge in its blessedness, and in 
its influence upon the interests of God’s moral kingdom through life 
and even to eternity. So far as it contemplates the destruction of 


sin, and consecration to God, it is to be regarded as a distinct 
change which we must experience before death, and which we 
may experience at any time subsequent to justification. 

The “seventh and last remark” of the last author quoted is of 
great importance to a right understanding of this subject. It strikes 
most minds that to speak of a work being finished and yet advanc- 
ing, is a contradiction. Here, doubtless, many, very many, stum- 
ble. How is it, say they, that we may be fully sanctified at once, 
and yet advance in sanctification? It seems that it cannot with 
any consistency be said a work is still going on when it is already 
finished. And such is the careless and confused manner in which 
this doctrine is often set forth, that it seems to involve a plain 
contradiction. But when it is understood that it is not pretended, 
or ought not to be pretended that the whole work and condition of 
sanctification is brought to a conclusion at any point upon which 
we may fix our attention, this materially alters the case. The body 
of sin may die, be dead, and never revive, and of course must have 
died at some particular time, and can never be more than dead ; 
but the righteousness by which the spirit lives may continue end- 


lessly to increase. 
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Hence believers should look for an instantaneous death of sin: 
should fix their attention upon this object, and seek, with unceasing 
diligence, its instantaneous consummation. The struggle will be 
long or short, according to the strength of faith exerted, and the 
ardor of desire felt in the pursuit of the object. And why should 
we leave our corruptions to die a lingering death when they may be 
dispatched at once? We are persuaded that most of our people 
who come short of this blessing, mistake in their views of this de- 
liverance from sin. They think it a great and wonderful thing, too 
great for them, and perhaps they consider it the greatest thing that 
God cando. But that eminently pious man, Mr. Fletcher, says, It 
1s but a small thing to be saved from all sin, but to be filled, &c. 

Again, he says :— 

“ The work of sanctification is hindered, if I am not mistaken, by the 
same reason, and by holding out the being delivered from sin, as the 
mark to be aimed at, instead of being rooted in Christ and filled with the 


fulness of God, and with power from on high.”—Benson’s Life of 
Fletcher, p. 266. 


And Dr. Clarke says :— 


“To be filled with God is a great thing ; to be filled with the fulness 
¢ i is still greater; to be filled with all the fulness of God is greatest 
of all. 

Let it then be distinctly understood that when we speak of Chris- 
tian perfection or entire sanctification as now attainable, we mean 
that it is possible for God’s people now to be saved from all sin, 
and to be fully consecrated to God; and experiencing this great 
change, they will enter into a blessed state of progessive holiness 
and happiness. To this we would aspire. ‘To this would we urge 
all Christians ; and would, with Mr. Wesley, most unhesitatingly 
declare, that “‘it is the glorious privilege of every Christian, yea, 
though he be but a babe in Christ, to be so far perfect as not to 
commit sin.” But it is alleged by some, that though a state of 
entire sanctification is promised in the gospel, yet it is not to be 
expected until death, or near the time of that great and dreadful 
change. : 

This error is successfully met by Mr. Watson in the following 
language :— 

“The attainableness of such a state is not so much a matter of de- 


bate among Christians, as the time when we are authorized to expect 
Vou. I1.—9 
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it. For as it is an axiom of Christian doctrine, that ‘ without holiness 
no man can see the Lord,’ and is equally clear that, if we would ‘be 
found of him in peace,’ we must be found ‘ without spot, and blameless,’ 
and that the church will be presented by Christ to the Father without 
‘fault,’ so it must be concluded, unless, on the one hand, we greatly 
pervert the sense of these passages, or, on the other, admit the doctrine 
of purgatory, or some intermediate purifying institution, that the entire 
sanctification of the soul, and its complete renewal in holiness, must 
take place in this world. 

“While this is generally acknowledged, however, among spiritual 
Christians, it has been warmly contended by many, that the final stroke 
which destroys our natural corruption is only given at death; and that 
the soul, when separated from the body, and not before, is capable of 
that immaculate purity which these passages, doubtless, exhibit to our 
hope. 

“Tf this view can be refuted, then it must follow, unless a purgatory 
of some description be allowed after death, that the entire sanctification 
of believers, at any time previous to their dissolution, and in the full 
sense of these evangelic promises, is attainable. 

“To the opinion in question, then, there appear to be the following 
fatal objections :— 

“1, That we nowhere find the promises of entire sanctification re- 
stricted to the article of death, either expressly, or in fair inference, 
from any passage of Holy Scripture. 

‘2. That we nowhere find the circumstance of the soul’s union with 
the body represented as a necessary obstacle to its entire sanctification. 

“The principal passage which has been urged in proof of this from 
the New Testament, is that part of the seventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, in which St. Paul, speaking in the first person of the 
bondage of the flesh, has been supposed to describe his state, as a be- 
liever in Christ. But whether he speaks of himself, or describes the 
state of others, in a supposed case, given for the sake of more vivid 
representation in the first person, which is much more probable, he is 
clearly speaking of a person who had once sought justification by the 
works of the law, but who was then convinced, by the force of a spirit- 
ual apprehension, of the extent of the requirements of that law, and by 
constant failures in his attempts to keep it perfectly, that he was in 
bondage to his corrupt nature, and could only be delivered from this 
thraldom by the interposition of another. For, not to urge that his 
strong expressions of being ‘carnal,’ ‘sold under sin,’ and doing al- 
ways ‘the things which he would not,’ are utterly inconsistent with 
that moral state of believers in Christ which he describes in the next 
chapter ; and, especially, that he there declares that such as are in 
Christ Jesus ‘ walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’ The se- 
venth chapter itself contains decisive evidence against the inference 
which the advocates of the necessary continuance of sin till death have 
drawn from it. The apostle declares the person, whose case he de- 
scribes, to be under the Jaw, and not in a state of deliverance by Christ ; 
and then he represents him, not only as despairing of self-deliverance, 
and as praying for the interposition of a sufficiently powerful deliverer, 

Q* 
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but as thanking God that the very deliverance for which he groans is 
appointed to be administered to him by Jesus Christ. ‘ Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 

“This is also so fully confirmed by what the apostle had said in the 
preceding chapter, where he unquestionably describes the moral state 
of true believers, that nothing is more surprising than that so perverted 
a comment upon the seventh chapter as that to which we have adverted, 
should have been adopted or persevered in. ‘What shall we say, 
then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid! 
How shall we, who are dead to sin, live any longer therein? Know 
ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death? ‘Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death; that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. 
For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, that our 
OLD MAN is crucified with him, THAT THE BODY OF SIN MIGHT BE DE- 
STROYED, that henceforth we should not serve sin; for he that is dead 
Is FREED From SIN.’ So clearly does the apostle show, that he who 
is BOUND to the ‘ body of death,’ as mentioned in the seventh chapter, 
is not in the state of a believer; and that he who has a true faith in 
Christ, ‘is FREED from sin.’ 

“Tt is somewhat singular that the divines of the Calvinistic school 
should be almost uniformly the zealous advocates of the doctrine of the 
continuance of indwelling sin till death ; but it is but justice to say, that 
several of them have as zealously denied that the apostle, in the seventh 
chapter of the Romans, describes the state of one who is justified by 
faith in Christ, and very properly consider the case there spoken of as 
that of one struggling in LEGAL bondage, and brought to that point of 
self-despair, and of coiiviction of sin and helplessness, which must 
always precede an entire trust in the merits of Christ’s death, and the 
power of his salvation. : 

“3. The doctrine before us is disproved by those passages of 
Scripture which connect our entire sanctification with subsequent habits 
and acts, to be exhibited in the conduct of believers before death. So 
in the quotation from Romans vi, just given,—‘ Knowing this, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.’ 
So the exhortation in 2 Cor. vii, 1, also given above, refers to the pre- 
sent life, and not to the future hour of our dissolution; and in 1 Thess. 
v, 23, the apostle first prays for the entire sanctification of the Thessa- 
lonians, and then for their preservation in that hallowed state, ‘ unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“4, It is disproved, also, by all those passages which require us to 
bring forth those graces and virtues which are usually called the fruits 
of the Spirit. That these are to be produced during our life, and to be 
displayed in our spirit and conduct, cannot be doubted ; and we may 
then ask whether they are required of us in perfection and maturity ? 
If so, in this degree of maturity and perfection, they necessarily sup- 
pose the entire sanctification of the soul from the opposite and antago- 
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nist evils. Meekness, in its perfection, supposes the extinction of all 
sinful anger: perfect love to God supposes that no affection remains 
contrary to it; and so of every other perfect internal virtue. ‘The in- 
quiry, then, is reduced to this, whether these graces, in such perfec- 
tion as to exclude the opposite corruptions of the heart, are of possible 
attainment? If they are not, then we cannot love God with our whole 
hearts ; then we must be sometimes sinfully angry: and how, in that 
case, are we to interpret that perfectness in these graces which Gop 
hath required of us, and promised to us, in the gospel? For if the 
perfection meant (and let it be observed that this is a Scriptural term, 
and must mean something) be so comparative as that we may be some- 
times sinfully angry, and may sometimes divide our hearts between 
God and the creature, we may apply the same comparative sense of 
the term to good words and to good works, as well as to good affections. 
Thus, when the apostle prays for the Hebrews, ‘ Now the God of peace 
that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work, to do his will,’ we must understand this per- 
fection of evangelical good works so that it shall sometimes give place 
to opposite evil works, just as good affections must necessarily some- 
times give place to the opposite bad affections. ‘This view can scarcely 
be soberly entertained by any enlightened Christian; and it must, 
therefore, be concluded that the standard of our attainable Christian 
perfection, as to the affections, is a love of God so perfect as to ‘rule 
the heart, and exclude all rivalry, and a meekness so perfect as to 
cast out all sinful anger, and prevent its return ;’ and that as to good 
works, the rule is, that we shall be so ‘ perfect in every good work’ as 
to ‘do the will of God’ habitually, fully, and constantly. If we fix the 
standard lower, we let in a license totally inconsistent with that Chris- 
tian purity which is allowed by all to be attainable ; and we make every 
man himself his own interpreter of that comparative perfection which is 
often contended for as that only which is attainable. 

“ Some, it is true, admit the extent of the promises and the require- 
ments of the gospel as we have stated them; but they contend that 
this is the mark at which we are to aim, the standard toward which we 
are to aspire, though neither is attainable fully till death. But this view 
cannot be true as applied to sanctification, or deliverance from all in- 
ward and outward sin. That the degree of every virtue implanted by 
grace is not limited, but advances and grows in the living Christian 
throughout life, may be granted ; and through eternity, also: but to say 
that these virtues are not attainable, through the work of the Spirit, in 
that degree which shall destroy all opposite vice, is to say, that God, 
under the gospel, requires us to be what we cannot be, either through 
want of efficacy in his grace, or from some defect in its administration ; 
neither of which has any countenance from Scripture, nor is at all con- 
sistent with the terms in which the promises and exhortations of the 
gospel are expressed. It is also contradicted by our own conscious- 
ness, which charges our criminal neglects and failures upon ourselves, 
and not upon the grace of God, as though it were insufficient. Either 
the consciences of good men have in all ages been delusive and over- 
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scrupulous, or this doctrine of the necessary, though occasional, do- 
minion of sin over us is false. 

“5, The doctrine of the necessary indwelling of sin in the soul till 
death, involves other antiscriptural consequences. It supposes that the 
seat of sin is in the flesh, and thus harmonizes with the pagan philoso- 
phy, which attributed all evil to matter. The doctrine of the Bible, on 
the contrary, is, that the seat of sin is in the soul; and it makes it one 
of the proofs of the fall and corruption of our spiritual nature, that we 
are in bondage to the appetites and motions of the flesh. Nor does the 
theory which places the necessity of sinning in the connection of the 
soul with the body, account for the whole moral case of man. There 
are sins, as pride, covetousness, malice, and others, which are wholly 
spiritual ; and yet no exception is made in this doctrine of the necessary 
continuance of sin till death as to them. There is, surely, no need to 
wait for the separation of the soul from the body in order to be saved 
from evils which are the sole offspring of the spirit; and yet these are 
made as inevitable as the sins which more immediately connect them- 
selves with the excitements of the animal nature. 

“This doctrine supposes, too, that the flesh must necessarily not 
only lust against the Spirit, but in no small degree, and on many ooce 
sions, be the conqueror: whereas, we are commanded to ‘ mortify the 
deeds of the body ;’ to ‘crucify,’ that is, to put to death, ‘the flesh ;’ ‘ to 
put off the old man,’ which, in its full meaning, must import separation 
from sin in fact, as well as the renunciation of it in will; and ‘to put 
on the new man.’ Finally, the apostle expressly states, that though the 
flesh stands victoriously opposed to legal sanctification, it is not insu- 
perable by evangelical holiness. ‘For what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit, Rom. viii, 3,4. So inconsistent with 
the declarations and promises of the gospel is the notion that, so long 
as we are in the body, ‘the flesh’ must of necessity have at least the 
occasional dominion. 

“We conclude, therefore, as to the time of our complete sanctifica- 
tion, or, to use the phrase of the apostle Paul, ‘the destruction of the 
body of sin,’ that it can neither be referred to the hour of death, nor 
placed subsequently to this present life. The attainment of perfect 
freedom from sin is one to which believers are called during the present 
life, and is necessary to that completeness of ‘holiness,’ and of those 
active and passive graces of Christianity, by which they are called to 
glorify God in this world, and to edify mankind.” 


Another error into which some have fallen upon this subject, some- 
what different indeed from the one we have just considered, but 
equally fatal to the practical influence of the doctrine of sanctification, 
is, that it is received at the moment of justification, and hence no dis- 
tinct blessing, under that name, is to be sought or to be expected 
subsequently. Consequently it is alleged that all subsequent motions 
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of corruption are so many instances of backsliding from the justified 
state. Now if this view be presented by Methodists, it will not be 
irrelevant to urge, in opposition, the views of our standard writers. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ When does sanctification begin ?” 
Mr. Wesley says, “In the moment a man is justified, (yet sin re- 
mains in him, yea, the seed of all sin, till he is sanctified through- 
out.) From that time a believer gradually dies to sin, and grows 
in grace.” Again. In answer to the question what he would say 
to those who have all the holy exercises and enjoyments attributed 
to sanctified persons ‘‘ who are but newly justified,” this author 


answers :— 


“Tf they really do, I will say they are sanctified; saved from sin in 
that moment; and that they never need lose what God has given, or 


feel sin any more. 
“But certainly this is an exempt case. It is otherwise with the 


generality of those that are justified: they feel in themselves more or 
less pride, anger, self-will, a heart bent to backsliding. And, till they 
have gradually mortified these, they are not fully renewed in love.” 


Mr. Fletcher says :— 


‘We do not deny that the remains of the carnal mind still cleave to 
imperfect Christians ; and that when the expression ‘ carnal’ is softened 
and qualified, it may, in a low sense, be applied to such professors as 
those Corinthians were to whom St. Paul said, ‘I could not speak to 
you as to spiritual.’ But could not the apostle be yet ‘spoken to as a 
Spiritual man? And does he not allow, that, even in the corrupted 
churches of Corinth and Galatia, there were some truly spiritual men— 
some adult, perfect Christians? See 1 Cor. xiv, 37, and Gal. vi, 1.’” 


Again,— 
“The same Spirit of faith which initially purifies our hearts, when 


we cordially believe the pardoning love of God, completely cleanses 
them, when we fully believe his sanctifying love.” 


In addition to these quotations, which certainly suppose sancti- 
fication subsequent to, and not always immediately connected with 
justification, we may refer to this author’s “Address to Imperfect 
Believers,” the whole of which proceeds upon the supposition that 
there is a class of “believers,” and, of course, persons who are 
justified, who are not yet sanctified. Upon the principle under 
consideration, that masterly effort, and, if we rightly judge, the best 
part of the treatise, is grossly absurd. For it is a strong effort to 
urge on “believers” to an attainment which they have already 
reached, and which is a necessary concomitant of justifying faith. 
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Finally, we may urge, that as ministers in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, we have fully set our seal to the doctrine of Wesley 
and Fletcher upon this point. In the Discipline, chap. i, sec. ix, 
quest. 4, ‘“‘ What method do we use in receiving a preacher at the 
conference ?” the answer is,— 


* After solemn fasting and prayer, every person proposed shall then 
be asked, before the conference, the following questions, (with any 
others which may be thought necessary,) viz.:—Have you faith in 
Christ? Are you going on to perfection? Do you expect to be made 
perfect in love in this life? Are you groaning after it ?” 


Here we say we “have faith in Christ,” and that we are (not 
already perfect but) “ going on to perfection,” and are “ expecting 
to be made perfect in love in this life,” and “ are groaning after it.” 
Can any thing be plainer than that justifying “faith in Christ,” 
and “perfect love,” are two things, and that we may have one 
without the other? 

From the whole we infer, that according to our standards, 
1. There is no necessary connection between the blessings of jus- 
tification and entire sanctification. 2. A person may be in a state 
of justification, and yet have sin, yea, “the seed of all sin remain- 
ing in him.” 3. It is the privilege and duty of justified believers 
to seek entire deliverance from inbred sin, as a second and distinct 
blessing. 

We shall now give a few specimens of the Scripture argument 
upon this point. 

Mr. Watson takes the Wesleyan position, and sustains it by 
two passages of Scripture. In this we have the authority of the 
Scripture and of Mr. Watson united. This author proceeds :— 

“ That a distinction exists between a regenerate state and a state of 
entire and perfect holiness will be generally allowed. Regeneration, 
we have seen, is concomitant with justification; but the apostles, in 
addressing the body of believers in the churches to whom they wrote 
their epistles, set before them, both in the prayers they offer in their 
behalf, and in the exhortations they administer, a still higher degree of 
deliverance from sin, as well as a higher growth in Christian virtues. 
Two passages only need be quoted to prove this:—1 Thess. v, 23, 
‘ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your 
whole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 2 Cor. vii, 1, ‘Having these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.’ In both these pas- 
sages deliverance from sin is the subject spoken of ; and the prayer in 
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one instance, and the exhortation in the other, go to the extent of the 
entire sanctification of ‘the soul’ and ‘spirit,’ as well as of the ‘ flesh’ 
or ‘body,’ from all sin; by which can only be meant our complete 
deliverance from all spiritual pgllution, all inward depravation of the 
heart, as well as that which, expressing itself outwardly by the indul- 
gence of the senses, is called ‘ filthiness of the flesh.’” 

We need only add one remark here, and that is, that the pas- 
sages above quoted evidently refer to those who are already in a 
state of grace. And though they had great and precious “ pro- 
mises,” and were “not in darkness,” but were ‘children of the 
light,” still a further cleansing—an entire sanctification were set 
before them. ‘To this they were urged, and God was besought to 
bestow it upon them. 

Again: our blessed Saviour, in praying for his disciples, for 
those who “ were not of the world, as” he was “not of the world,” 
and for those who had been “given” him, says, ‘‘ Sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth.” Here observe, 1. They 
belong to Christ, &c.; but, 2. They are not yet sanctified, unless, 
indeed, Christ prays for what he knows was already done. 

Again, (in Heb. vi, 1,) the Hebrew Christians, who must cer- 
tainly be considered to be in a gracious state, are exhorted to “go 
on to perfection,” which would scarcely be expected if they had 
already attained perfection. 

We will give another Scripture proof, and then resign the ques- 
tion to the candid reader. In 1 John i, 7 we read, “ If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light, the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Observe, 1. In this passage we are 
supposed to be “in the light,” and, 2. That by walking in this 
“light” we may be cleansed from all sin. 'To suppose that the 
moment we enter the light we are already cleansed from all sin, 
would be to make the language of this passage absurd. We are 
nowhere told that we must “‘ walk in the light as he is in the light” 
in order to obtain justification, nor would it be consistent to urge us 
to do any thing in order to the attainment of what we already most 
assuredly have in possession. 

We next urge fact and experience against the views set up. 
Who are those among us who are concerned for this blessing of 
perfect love? Are they those who have never been justified? or 
those who, having been justified, have fallen from that state? Not 
these, surely ; but those who retain their justification, and do honor 
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to the Christian name; those who are most active and useful in 
the church. These are the persons who are most athirst for the 
blessing of a clean heart and entire consecration to God. 

Again. Is it not presuming too far to suppose that those who 
have professed this high and holy state were mistaken—that they 
do not understand the character of their own experience? To say 
nothing of those among ourselves who have made professions of 
this kind, and have given the most indubitable proofs of their sin- 
cerity, let us refer to Messrs. Fletcher, Bramwell, Carvosso, Mrs. 
Rogers, Mrs. Fletcher, Lady Maxwell, and a host of others who 
have died in the faith. All these explicitly declare that they 
received a distinct witness of this second blessing ; that while in a 
justified state they felt the workings of inward corruption: they 
sought by prayer and faith for deliverance, and obtained a clear 
and satisfactory evidence of entire sanctification; so that they | 
‘“‘reckoned themselves dead indeed unto sin, and alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ.” They now had the witness of perfect 
love, distinct from the witness of pardon which was communicated 
on their justification. Now shall we say they mistook the opera- 
tions of their own minds? This we might do if there were any 
thing in their experience contrary to the word of God, or if they 
had in other instances exhibited signs of mental aberration or incor- 
rigible enthusiasm we might be justified in supposing that they 
were self-deceived. But of the persons above named we can form 
no such conclusion. In all they say on other points, reason and 
the true spirit of the gospel are predominant. Why should we 
conclude them entirely beside themselves here? Indeed, if the 
gospel remains the same that it was in the days of John and Paul, 
we have good reason to conclude them in their sober senses even 
in their highest professions. 

Finally, we may object to the notion that all who are justified 
are also sanctified, the fact that multitudes in all the Christian 
churches who exhibit the fruits of a state of justification, and are 
still destitute of the great blessing of a clean heart or perfect love. 
Now what shall we do with these upon the hypothesis here op- 
posed? We must conclude, either that they were never really 
born of God, or that they have backslidden; and so, in either case, 
they are not in a state of salvation! This would be a sweeping 
conclusion, and one which we should be very slow to authorize. 
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2. We shall next proceed to anticipate several objections to this 
doctrine, and show how they are disposed of by our authors. The 
following is from Mr. Fletcher :— 


“J repeat it, if our pious opponents decry the doctrine of Christian 
perfection, it is chiefly through misapprehension ; it being as natural 
for pious men to recommend exalted piety, as for covetous persons to 
extol great riches. And this misapprehension frequently springs from 
their inattention to the nature of Christian perfection. To prove it, I 
need only oppose our definition of Christian perfection to the objections 
which are most commonly raised against our doctrine. 

“JT. ‘Your doctrine of perfection leads to pride.’ Impossible, if 
Christian perfection is perfect humility. 

“TI. ‘It exalts believers; but it is only to the state of the vain-glo- 
rious Pharisee.’ Impossible. If our perfection is perfect humility, it 
makes us sink deeper into the state of the humble, justified publican. 

“TIJ. ‘It fills men with the conceit of their own excellence, and 
makes them say to a weak brother, “ Stand by, I am holier than thou.”’ 
Impossible again. We do not preach Pharisaic, but Christian perfec- 
tion, which consists in perfect poverty of spirit, and in that perfect 
‘charity’ which ‘ vaunteth not itself, honors all men, and bears with the 
infirmities of the weak.’ 

“TV. ‘It sets repentance aside.’ Impossible; for it is perfect 
repentance. 

“ V. ‘It will make us slight Christ.’ More and more improbable. 
How can perfect faith in Christ make us slight Christ? Could it be 
more absurd to say, that the perfect love of God will make us despise 
God ? 

“VI. ‘It will supersede the use of mortification and watchfulness ; 
for, if sin is dead, what need have we to mortify it, and to watch 
against it ? 

“This objection has some plausibility: I shall therefore answer it 
yarious ways :—1. If Adam, in a state of paradisiacal perfection, needed 
perfect watchfulness and perfect mortification, how much more do we 
need them, who find ‘the tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ 
planted, not only in the midst of our gardens, but in the midst of our 
houses, markets, and churches? 2. When we are delivered from sin, 
are we delivered from peccability and temptation? When the inward 
man of sin is dead, is the devil dead? is the corruption that is in the 
world destroyed? and have we not still our five senses to ‘keep with 
all diligence,’ as well as our ‘hearts,’ that the tempter may not enter 
into us, or that we may not enter into his temptations? Lastly: Jesus 
Christ, as son of Mary, was a perfect man. But how was he kept so 
to the end? Was it not by ‘keeping his mouth with a bridle, while 
the ungodly was in his sight,’ and by guarding all his senses with per- 
fect assiduity, that the wicked one might not touch him to his hurt? 
And if Christ our head kept his human perfection only through watch- 
fulness and constant self-denial, is it not absurd to suppose that his 
perfect members can keep their perfection without treading in his 
steps ? 
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“VII. Another objection probably stands in Mr. Hill’s way: it 
runs thus: ‘ Your doctrine of perfection makes it needless for perfect 
Christians to say the Lord’s prayer. For if God “ vouchsafes to keep 
us this day without sin,” we shall have no need to pray at night that 
God would “ forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.”’ 

“We answer: 1. Though a perfect Christian does not trespass 
voluntarily, and break the law of love; yet he daily breaks the law of 
Adamic perfection, through the imperfection of his bodily and mental 
powers: and he has frequently a deeper sense of these involuntary 
trespasses than many weak believers have of their voluntary breaches 
of the moral law. 2. Although a perfect Christian has a witness that 
his sins are now forgiven in the court of his conscience, yet he knows 
‘the terrors of the Lord;’ he hastens to meet the awful day of God; 
he waits for the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ in the character 
of a righteous Judge; he keeps an eye to the awful tribunal before 
which he must soon be justified or condemned by his words ; he is 
conscious that his final justification is not yet come; and therefore he 
would think himself a monster of stupidity and pride, if, with an eye 
to his absolution in the great day, he scrupled saying, to the end of his 
life, ‘Forgive us our trespasses.’ 3. He is surrounded with sinners, 
who daily ‘trespass against him,’ and whom he is daily bound to ‘ for- 
give ;’ and his praying that he may be forgiven now, and in the great 
day, ‘as he forgives others,’ reminds him that he may forfeit his par- 
don, and binds him more and more to the performance of the important 
duty of forgiving his enemies. And, 4. His charity is so ardent, that 
it melts him, as it were, into the common mass of mankind. Bowing 
himself, therefore, under the enormous load of all the wilful trespasses 
which his fellow-mortals, and particularly his relatives and his bre- 
thren, daily commit against God, he says, with a fervor that imperfect 
Christians seldom feel, ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ &c. ‘We are 
heartily sorry for our misdoings, (my own, and those of my fellow- 
sinners,) the remembrance of them is grievous unto us, the burden of 
them is intolerable.’ Nor do we doubt but when the spirit of mourning 
leads ‘a numerous assembly of supplicants into the vale of humiliation, 
the person who puts the shoulder of faith most readily to the common 
burden of sin, and heaves the most powerfully, in order to roll the 
enormous load into the Redeemer’s grave, is the most perfect penitent, 
the most exact observer of the apostolic precept, ‘Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ;’ and, of consequence, 
we do not scruple to say, that such a person is the most perfect Chris- 
tian in the whole assembly. 

“If Mr. Hill considers these answers, we doubt not but he will 
confess that his opposition to Christian perfection chiefly springs from 
his inattention to our definition of it, which I once more sum up in 
these comprehensive lines of Mr. Wesley :— 


*O let me gain perfection’s height! 
O let me into nothing fall! 
(As less than nothing in thy sight) 
And feel that Christ is all in all! 
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“VIII. Our opponents produce another plausible objection, which 
runs thus:—‘It is plain from your account of Christian perfection, 
that adult believers are free from sin, their hearts being purified by’ 
perfect faith, and filled with perfect love. Now, sin is that which 
humbles us, and drives us to Christ; and therefore, if we were free 
from indwelling sin, we should lose a most powerful incentive to hu- 
mility, which is the greatest ornament of a true Christian.’ 

“We answer: Sin never humbled any soul. Who has more sin 
than Satan? And who is prouder? Did sin make our first parents 
humble? If it did not, why do our brethren suppose that its nature is 
altered for the better? Who was humbler than Christ? But was he 
indebted to sin for his humility? Do we not see daily that the more 
sinful men are, the prouder they are also? Did Mr. Hill never ob- 
serve, that the holier a believer is, the humbler he shows himself? 
And what is holiness, but the reverse of sin? If sin is necessary to 
make us humble, and to keep us near Christ, does it not follow that 
glorified saints, whom all acknowledge to be sinless, are all proud 
despisers of Christ? If humility is obedience, and if sin is disobedi- 
ence, is it not as absurd to say that sin will make us humble,—that is, 
obedient,-—as it is to affirm that rebellion will make us loyal, and 
adultery chaste? See we not sin enough, when we look ten or twenty 
years back, to humble us to the dust for ever, if sin can do it?) Need 
we plead for any more of it in our hearts or lives? If the sins of our 
youth do not humble us, are the sins of our old age likely to do it? If 
we contend for the life of the man of sin, that he may subdue our 
pride, do we not take a large stride after those who say, ‘ Let us sin, 
that grace may abound ; let us continue full of indwelling sin, that hu- 
mility may increase?” What is, after all, the evangelical method of 
getting humility ? Is it not to look at Christ in the manger, in Geth- 
semane, or on the cross? to consider him when he washes his disci- 
ples’ feet? and obediently to listen to him when he says, ‘ Learn of me 
to be meek and lowly in heart?’ Where does the gospel plead the 
cause of the Barabbas and the thieves within? Where does it say 
that they may indeed be nailed to the cross, and have their legs broken, 
but that their life must be left whole within them, lest we should be 
proud of their death? Lastly: what is indwelling sin but indwelling 
pride? At least, is not inbred pride one of the chief ingredients of 
indwelling sin? And how can pride be productive of humility? Can 
a serpent beget a dove? And will not men gather grapes from thorns, 
sooner than humility of heart from hgughtiness of spirit ? 

“TX. The strange mistake which I detect would not be so prevalent 
among our prejudiced brethren, if they were not deceived by the plau- 
sibility of the following argument :—‘ When believers are humbled for 
a thing, they are humbled by it. But believers are humbled for sin; 
and therefore they are humbled by sin.’ 

“ The flaw of this argument is in the first proposition. We readily 
grant, that penitents are humbled for sin; or, in other terms, that they 
humbly repent of sin: but we deny that they are humbled by sin. To 
show the absurdity of the whole argument,.I need only produce a 
sophism exactly parallel: ‘When people are blooded for a thing, they 
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are blooded by it. But people are sometimes blooded for a cold ; and 
therefore people are sometimes blooded by a cold.’” 


We add to the foregoing the following extraordinary argument 
from Mr. Toplady, and Mr. Fletcher’s answer; not because much 
will be added to the strength of the objections or the defense, but 
as showing one variety of the objections with which this doctrine 
has ever been met in a very clear light. 


“¢A person of the amplest fortune cannot help the harboring of 
snakes, toads, d&c., on his lands; but they will breed, and nestle, and 
crawl about his estate, whether he will or no. All he can do is to 
pursue and kill them whenever they make their appearance ; yet let 
him be ever so vigilant and diligent, there will always be a succession 
of those creatures TO EXERCISE HIS PATIENCE, AND ENGAGE HIS IN- 
pustry. So it is with the true believer in respect of indwelling sin.’ 
Caveat against unsound doctrine, page 54. To this we answer :— 

“1, From the clause which I produce in capitals in this argument, 
one would think that patience and industry cannot be properly exer- 
cised without indwelling sin. If so, does it not follow, that our Lord’s 
patience and industry always wanted proper exercise, because he was 
always perfectly free from indwelling sin? We are of a different sen- 
timent with respect to our Lord’s Christian virtues ; and we apprehend 
that the patience and industry of the most perfect believer will always, 
without the opposition of indwelling sin, find full exercise in doimg 
and suffering the whole will of God; in keeping the body under, in 
striving against the sin of others, in testifying by word and deed that 
the works of the world are evil, in resisting the numberless tempta- 
tions of him who ‘ goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour ;’ and in preparing to conflict with the king of terrors. 

“©2. Why could not assiduous vigilance clear an estate of snakes, as 
one of our kings cleared Great Britain of wolves? Did he not attempt 
and accomplish what appeared impossible to less resolute minds? Mr. 
Toplady is too well acquainted with the classics not to know what the 
heathens themselves have said of industry and love :— 


‘Omnia vincit amor. 
Labor improbus omnia vincit.’ 


If ‘love and incessant labor overcome the greatest difficulties,’ what 
cannot a diligent believer do who is animated by the love of God, and 
feels that he ‘can do all things through Christ, who strengtheneth 
him ?” 

“3. But the capital flaw of Mr. Toplady’s argument consists in so 
considering the weakness of free-will, as entirely to leave God, and 
the sanctifying power of his Spirit, out of the question. That gentle- 
man forgets, that ‘for this purpose the Son of God’ (who is ‘ Lord God 
omnipotent’) ‘was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.’ Nor does he consider that a worm, assisted by omnipotence 
itself, is capable of the greatest achievements. Of this we have an 
illustrious instance in Moses, with respect to the removal of the lice, 
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the frogs, and the locusts: ‘Moses entreated the Lord, and the Lord 
turned a mighty strong west wind, which took away the locusts, and 
cast them into the Red Sea; there remained not one locust in all the 
coasts of Egypt,’ Exodus x, 19. If Mr. Toplady had not forgot the 
mighty God with whom Moses and believers have to do, he would 
never have supposed that the comparison holds good between Christ 
cleansing the thoughts and heart of a praying believer by the inspira- 
tion of his Holy Spirit, and a man who can by no means destroy the 
snakes and toads that breed, nestle, and crawl about his estate. 

“4. The reverend author of the Caveat sinks, in this argument, 
even below the doctrine of heathen moralists. For, suppose the ex- 
tirpation of a vicious habit were considered, would not a heathen be 
inexcusable if he overlooked the succor and inspiration of the Almighty ? 
And what shall we say of a gospel minister who, writing upon the de- 
struction of sin, entirely overlooks what, at other times, he calls the 
‘sovereign, matchless, all-conquering, irresistible’ power of divine 
grace, which, if we believe him, is absolutely to do all in us and for 
us? who insinuates, that the toad—pride, and the viper—envy, must 
continue to nestle and crawl in our breasts for want of ability to destroy 
them ; and who concludes that the extirpation of sin is impossible, be- 
cause we cannot bring it about by our own strength? Just as if the 
power of God, which helps our infirmities, did not deserve a thought! 
Who does not see, that when a divine argues in this manner, he puts 
his bushel upon the light of Christ’s victorious grace, hides this sin- 
killing and heart-cleansing light, and then absurdly concludes, that the 
darkness of sin must necessarily remain in all believers? Thus, if I 
mistake not, it appears that Mr. Toplady’s argument in favor of the 
death-purgatory is contrary to history, experience, and gentilism; and 
how much more to Christianity, and to the honor of Him who to the 
uttermost saves his believing people from their heart-toads and bosom- 
vipers, when they go to him for this great salvation !” 


But there are several passages of Scripture which are supposed 
to be explicitly against this doctrine. We shall consider some of 
the strongest of these, though it will not comport with our limits to 
consider them all, or to go through with a protracted investigation 
of any of them. 

We shall first notice two passages from Solomon. The first is, 
(1 Kings viii, 46,) ‘‘ There is no man that sinneth not.” Upon this 


passage Dr. Clarke says :— 


“On this verse we may observe that the second clause, as it is here 
translated, renders the supposition in the first clause entirely nugatory ; 
for if there be no man that sinneth not, it is useless to say, 1F they sin ; 
but this contradiction is taken away by reference to the original, °D 
y wor ki yechetu lach, which should be translated 1F they shall sin 
against thee, or should they sin against thee ; NOT’ 8D WR DIK PRD hi 
ein Adam asher lo yecheta, for there is no man that May not sin; i. e., 
there is no man wmpeccable, none infallible, none that is not liable to 
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transgress. This is the true meaning of the phrase in various parts 
of the Bible, and so our translators have understood the original: for 
even in the thirty-first verse of this chapter they have translated num 
yecheta, IF @ man TRESPASS ; which certainly implies he might or might 
not do it ; and in this way they have translated the same word, 1F a soul 
sin, in Lev. v, 1; vi, 2; 1 Sam. ii, 25; 2 Chron. vi, 22, and in several 
other places. The truth is, the Hebrew has no mood to express words 
in the permissive or optative way, but to express this sense it uses the 
future tense of the conjugation kal. 

“ This text has been a wonderful stronghold for all who believe that 
there is no redemption from sin in this life, that no man can live with- 
out committing sin, and that we cannot be entirely freed from it till we 
die. 1. The text speaks no such doctrine: it only speaks of the pos- 
sibility of every man sinning, and this must be true of a state of proba- 
tion. 2. There is not another text in the divine records that is more 
to the purpose than this. 3. The doctrine is flatly in opposition to the 
design of the gospel; for Jesus came to save his people from their 
sins, and to destroy, the works of the devil. 4. It is a dangerous and 
destructive doctrine, and should be blotted out of every Christian’s 
creed. There are too many who are seeking to excuse their crimes 
by all means in their power; and we need not imbody their excuses 
in a creed, to complete their deception, by stating that their sins are 
unavoidable.” 


The next is, (Eccles. vii, 20,) “There is not a just man upon 


earth that doeth good and sinneth not.” This passage should be 
interpreted like the foregoing, as Dr. Clarke shows. His para- 
phrase is as follows :— 


“sory x0 lo yechta, that may not sin. There is not a man upon 
earth, however just he may be, and habituated to do good, but is pec- 
cable—liable to commit sin; and therefore should continually watch 
and pray, and depend upon the Lord. But the text does not say, the 
just man does commit sin, but simply that he may sin ; and so our trans- 
lators have rendered it in 1 Sam. ii, 25, twice in 1 Kings viii, 31, 46, 
and 2 Chron. vi, 36.” 


A passage from St. James is often brought forward in opposi- 
tion to this doctrine, viz., chap. ili, verse 2: “In many things we 
offend all.” To this Mr. Wesley replies :— 


“True; but who are the persons here spoken of? Why, those 
many masters or teachers whom God had not sent; not the apostle 
himself, nor any real Christian. That in the word we, used by a figure 
of speech, common in all other as well as the inspired writings, the 
apostle could not possibly include himself, or any other true believer, 
appears, First, from the ninth verse, ‘Therewith bless we God, and 
therewith curse we men.’ Surely not we apostles! not we believers! 
Secondly, from the words preceding the text: ‘My brethren, be not 
many masters,’ or teachers, ‘ knowing that we shall receive the greater 
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condemnation. For in many things we offend all’ We! Who? 
Not the apostles, nor true believers, but they who were to ‘ receive 
the greater condemnation,’ because of those many offences. Nay, 
Thirdly, the verse itseli proves that ‘ we offend all,’ cannot be spoken 
either of all men or all Christians. For in it immediately follows the 
mention of a man who ‘offends not,’ as the we first mentioned did; 
from whom therefore he is professedly contradistinguished, and pro- 
nounced a, ‘ perfect man.’ ” 


Again, it is urged that St. John is against this doctrine, for he 
says: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves ;” 
and, “‘ If we say we have not sinned, we make him a har, and his 
word is not in us.” ‘To this the same divine replies :— 


“T answer, (1.) The tenth verse fixes the sense of the eighth: ‘If 
we say we have no sin,’ in the former, being explained by, ‘If we say 
we have not sinned,’ in the latter verse. (2.) The point under consi- 
deration is not, whether we have or have not sinned heretofore; and 
neither of these verses asserts that we do sin, or commit sin now. 
(3.) The ninth verse explains both the eighth and tenth: ‘If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ As if he had said, ‘I have before af- 
firmed the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” And no man can 
say, ‘I need it not ; I have no sin to be cleansed from.’ ‘If we say 
we have no sin, > that ‘ we have not sinned, we deceive ourselves,’ and 
make God a liar: but ‘if we confess our sins, he is faithful and just,’ 
not only ‘to forgive us our sins,’ but also ‘to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness,’ that we may ‘ go and sin no more.’” 

The last passage we shall notice among those which are em- 
ployed against the doctrine of Christian perfection is the seventh 
chapter of Romans. In that chapter St. Paul says, “‘1 am carnal, 
sold under sin,” &c. And surely, it is urged, we, in these days, 
need not expect to attain a higher state of perfection than St. Paul 
had attained. 

We need not here go into an exposition of this part of St. Paul’s 
epistle, and a vindication of his character from what, to say the 
least, evidently amounts to a charge of gross inconsistency, but 
shall content ourselves with simply giving the general views of this 
important and interesting portion of Holy Scripture, taken by our 
authors, and with showing that they are sustained in their views by 
some of the most eminent commentators of ancient and modern 
times. 

Mr. Wesley, in his note upon verse 7, says :— 


“This is a kind of digression (to the beginning of the next an 
wherein the apostle, in order to show, in the most lively manner, the 
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weakness and inefficiency of the law, changes the person, and speaks 
as of himself concerning the misery of one under the law. This 
St. Paul frequently does when he is not speaking of his own person, 
but only assuming another character, Rom. iii, 6; 1 Cor. x, 30, chap. 
iv, 6. The character here assumed, is that of a man, first ignorant of 
the law, then under it, and sincerely but ineffectually striving to serve 
God. To have spoken this of himself, or any true believer, would have 
been foreign to the whole scope of his discourse ; nay, utterly contrary 
thereto ; as well as to what is expressly asserted chap. viii, 2.” 


This view the reader will find carried out and fully sustained by 
Mr. Fletcher, and by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Coke, and Mr. Benson, in 
their commentaries 77 loc. 

Some of the most learned commentators who may be presumed 
to dissent from our doctrine of Christian perfection, nevertheless 
take the same view of Romans vii, which is taken by our own 
divines and commentators. For which, see Dr. Macknight on the, 
Epistles, Professor Stuart’s Commentary on Romans, and Dr. 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, in loc. 

After thus much upon the most important proof-texts which are 
relied upon by those who plead for the necessary continuance of 
indwelling sin, we will now notice a few passages which our au- 
thors adduce to prove the opposite doctrine. 

Mr. Wesley, in his Plain Account of Christian Perfection, pre- 
sents the following summary of Scripture proof, which, together 
with his terse and appropriate remarks, we introduce as the 
best Scripture argument which we have found within so small a 
compass :— 

“*¢ He shall redeem Israel from all his sins,’ Psalm cxxx, 8. This 
is more largely expressed in the prophecy of Ezekiel: ‘Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your 
filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you: I will also save 
you from all your uncleannesses,’ xxxvi, 25, 29. No promise can be 
more clear. And to this the apostle plainly refers in that exhortation : 
‘Having these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ 2 Cor. vii, 1. 
Equally clear and express is that ancient promise: ‘The Lord thy 
God will circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul,’ Deut. xxx, 6. 
““Q. But does any assertion answerable to this occur in the New 
Testament ? 
“A. There does, and that laid down in the plainest terms. So 
1 John iii, 8: ‘ For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the devil ;’ the works of the devil, with- 
out any limitation or restriction ; but all sin is the work of the devil. 


Vor. IL—10 
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Parallel to which is the assertion of St. Paul: ‘Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but 
that it might be holy and without blemish,’ Eph. v, 25-27. 

“ And to the same effect is his assertion in the eighth of the Ro- 
mans, verses 3, 4: ‘God sent his Son, that the righteousness of the 
oe might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 

pirit.’ 

“Q. Does the New Testament afford any further ground for expect- 
ing to be saved from all sin? 

“A. Undoubtedly it does; both in those prayers and commands, 
which are equivalent to the strongest assertions. 

“Q. What prayers do you mean ? 

“A. Prayers for entire sanctification; which, were there no such 
thing, would be mere mockery of God. Such in particular are, 
(1.) ‘ Deliver us from evil.’ Now, when this is done, when we are 
delivered from all evil, there can be no sin remaining. (2.) ‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also who shall believe on me 
through their word ; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one,’ John xvii, 20-23. (3.) ‘I 
bow my knees unto the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
he would grant you that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled with all the fulness of God,’ Eph. iii, 
14, &c. (4.) ‘The very God of peace sanctify you wholly. And I 
pray God, your whole spirit, soul, and body may be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 1 Thess. v, 23. 

‘““Q. What command is there to the same effect ? 

“A. (1.) ‘Be ye perfect, as your Father who is in heaven is per- 
fect,’ Matt. v, 48. (2.) ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,’ Matt. xxii, 37. 
But if the love of God fill all the heart, there can be no sin therein.” 


But if the reader wishes a more general and comprehensive view 
of the argument from the Bible, he is referred to Mr. Fletcher’s 
“‘ Last Check to Antinomianism,” where he will be entirely satis- 
fied, if his eyes are not blinded by prejudice, that the doctrine we 
contend for is not only implied in a multitude of instances, in requi- 
sitions, in promises, and in examples, but is expressly taught as a 
doctrine in the book of divine revelation. 

We next proceed to a consideration of the appointed way through 
which this state of holiness is to be attained. 

And, 1. The only foundation is Jesus Curist. St. Paul says: 
(Rom. viii, 3, 4:) ‘ For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness 
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of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh; that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Again: (Heb. ix, 138, 14:) “ For 
if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; how much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit of- 
fered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God?” And again: (1 Cor. i, 30:) 
“Christ Jesus of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption.” 

As this is a point upon which there is no question, we shall not 
quote the language of our authors, though, had we space, we might 
introduce strong passages from them which would be interesting 
and instructive to the reader. Our position is, that Christ in his 
offices, as our prophet, our priest, and our king, is the grand meri- 
tortious and procuring cause of our sanctification. 

2. The grand efficiency through which this great work is achieved 
is the Hoxy Sprarir. 

No outward ordinances, no good purposes or resolutions can 
avail in the least toward that radical renovation implied in the 
sanctification of soul, body, and spirit. It is figuratively called a 
creation,—being “‘ created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
It is “putting on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” And what but divine power can 
create? The poet says— 

“T'was great to speak a world from naught, 
*T was greater to redeem.” 

This is emphatically true of that part of the great process of re- 
demption of which we are now speaking. If none but God could 
bring into existence this goodly world, with all its appendages, 
surely no other power can effect that moral renovation of the soul 
which is equally, if indeed not more eminently beyond all limited 
skill and power. 

But it is especially indicated as the work of the Holy Spirit by 
being denominated the baptism of the Holy Ghost, sanctification 
of the Spirit, &c., &c. The view of our authors is, that the work 
is effected and sustained by the direct agency of the Spirit of God 
upon the soul. 


Says Mr. Treffry :— 
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“ The office of sanctification, or rendering the soul perfect in divine 
love, is not unfrequently attributed to the third Person in the ever- 
blessed Trinity, who is denominated the Holy Spirit, and who is sent 
by the Father, in the name of the Son, to work in us ‘to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure.’ He is called the Holy Spirit, not merely 
because he is essentially holy in himself, but as he is the source of 
holiness to us, producing in us all the fruits of holiness, cleansing and 
beautifying our souls that he may dwell in us, and make us the temples — 
of his holiness: for we are washed, sanctified, and justified ‘in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’ ‘ Not by 
works of righteousness,’ saith the apostle, ‘ which we have done, but 
according to his own mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’” 


But, 3. The conditions upon which the Holy Spirit will effect 
this blessed work may be embraced in repentance and faith. 

We must not, however, suppose that all other duties are waived. 
No person can ever perform these conditions while living in the 
neglect of any other known duty, either private or public, whether 
having relation to God, society, or himself. He must especially 
be diligent in all the means of grace. But the proximate cause of 
this grand deliverance is a penitent faith in the atoning blood. 

Says Mr. Fletcher— 


“If Christian perfection implies a forsaking all inward as well as 
outward sin; and if true repentance is a grace ‘ whereby we forsake 
sin ;’ it follows, that, to attain Christian perfection, we must so follow 
our Lord’s evangelical precept, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,’ as to leave no sin, no bosom sin, no heart sin, no indwelling 
sin, unrepented of, and, of consequence, unforsaken.” 


But this state of godly sorrow for sin, inherent, indwelling sin, 
must be associated with faith. And we will next endeavor to 
show the characteristics of this faith, Mr. Watmough gives the 
following plain and clear definition of the sanctifying faith of which 
we are speaking :— 

“ Now, in all kinds and degrees of saving faith, there are found to 
be three things, none of which can be spared or separated from the 
rest without rendering our faith ineffectual and dead. The first is, a 
perception of the promise of the salvation we need. The second is, a con- 
viction of its vital importance and truth. And the third is, embracing 
that promise with the affections or heart. Each of these particulars we 
find in the faith of the patriarchs. Heb. xi, 13. And the last particular 
is so important to faith, that the apostle to the Romans has so spoken 
of faith as if it consisted alone in this very thing. ‘ With the heart,’ 
says he, ‘man believeth unto righteousness.’ ‘If thou shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead,’ &c., Rom. x, 9, 10.” 
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From these extracts it will be seen that we are not authorized 
to expect the blessing in the exercise of mere godly sorrow, nor 
by a cold, unfeeling faith; but by “hearty repentance and true 
faith” united. Among the helps to the right exercise of these 
great duties, we would notice, as of principal importance, those of 
fasting and prayer. But upon these we cannot enlarge. For 
further help the reader is referred to Mr. Fletcher’s “ Address to 
Imperfect Christians.” 


It is not possible that all the queries of one who has never at- 


tained this state should be answered. But in vastly too many 
instances we seem to be waiting to have our doubts solved, when 
we should be making our best efforts to get into the way. If an 
unrenewed sinner should tell us he would make no serious efforts 
to seek pardoning grace until he could see through the whole pro- 
cess, we should tell him he had stumbled upon a most foolish con- 
clusion. 

But we are waiting to understand the subject. Alas for us! 
And when will we ever understand it? Why, when we become 
in good earnest for the blessing. We need heat vastly more than 
we do light upon the subject. After all the light shed upon the 
way by the Holy Scriptures and our standard writers, if we still 
need to be taught the theory, it is indeed a pity for us. 

Did we feel the burden of our corruptions, were we athirst for 
God, the living God, we should soon find out the way. And 
nothing but a deep and permanent conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity of holiness of heart will clear away our doubts and make the 
way plain. Hunger and thirst never sit still, nor magnify difficul- 
ties. Instead, then, of idly speculating, let us begin to “ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” Says Mr. Fletcher— 


‘‘ Speculation and reasoning hinder us to get into the way, and lead 
us out of it when we are in it. The only business of those who come 
to God, as a Redeemer or Sanctifier, must be to feel their want of re- 
demption and sanctifying power from on high, and to come for it by 
simple, cordial, working faith."—Benson’s Life of Fletcher, p. 265. 


Painfully to feel our need, then, is the great point to be gained. 
Then we shall labor, agonize to enter in at the strait gate. And 
though our efforts may for a time seem unavailing, if put forth 
aright they will, they must finally prevail. As says the author 
last quoted— 
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“ Believers go on unto perfection, as the disciples went to the other 
side of the sea of Galilee; they toiled some time very hard, and with 
little success ; but after they had rowed about twenty-five or thirty fur- 
longs, they saw Jesus walking on the sea. He said to them, It is I, 
be not afraid; then they willingly received him into the ship, and im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither they went; just so we toil, 
till our faith discovers Christ in the promise, and welcomes him into 


our hearts.” 


That we may in some measure contribute to the state of mind 
in relation to this subject, which we think of such vital importance, 
we will next consider the motives which urge this great subject 
upon our attention and our feelings. We find these well expressed 
and arranged by the venerable Treffry, of which we can only give 
a syllabus. 

This writer urges us to go on to perfection because—1. It har- 
monizes with the divine will: 2. The object is infinitely desirable : 
3. This is the only certain preventive of final apostasy: 4. It alone 
will secure permanent and satisfactory enjoyment: and 5, It is the 
only way to secure a qualification for eternal glory. (See Sermon 
on Heb. vi, 1.) 

Hoping that by these considerations the serious reader will be 
moved to make a final and decisive effort to rest his soul upon 
the divine atonement for a full salvation from sin, and knowing that 
this effort will not prove fruitless, we will next and finally proceed 
to a few directions to such as have received this great blessing. 

It seems to. be a fact, and it is one much to be lamented, that 
vezy many of those who come into this glorious liberty fail to retain 
their confidence, and either relapse into a state of indifference, or 
are left in a condition of gloominess and discomfort. The causes 
of this state of things demand serious and careful examination. If 
we have not misjudged, these are various, and may not be the same 
in all cases. It may be, in many cases, neglect of duty, want of 
watchfulness, or spiritual pride. But we are persuaded, in a 
vastly larger number of instances it is the result of a want of right 
views of the state of entire sanctification. 'The individual supposes 
that it consists in a continued succession of ecstasies, or in constant 
transport ; and, failing to realize his anticipations, he yields to 
temptation, and gives up his confidence. Or, perhaps, he supposes 
he is now above temptation, and ere he is aware he has left some 
unguarded place, and the enemy has stolen into his heart. Or, 
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possibly, he has thought to fan the flame by boisterous professions 
and extravagant expressions of his comforts and prospects, and by 
these means he has fumed away all his spirituality, and his ‘“ good- 

ness has become as the morning cloud or the early dew.” Now 
these errors may arise in part from the neglect or incompetency of 
the ministry to give suitable advice and instructions upon the sub- 
ject ; but they doubtless principally arise from a want of continued 
self-examination, a diligent and careful reading of the Scriptures, 
and unceasing prayer. 

But whatever be the cause of the decline of so many who expe- 
rience this grace, it undoubtedly becomes all individuals of this 
class to labor as for life to avoid the pending danger. As they 
would be useful, as they would honor God, as they would be happy 
here and hereafter, they should keep up an unceasing vigilance 
against every evil influence, and unremitting diligence in the dis- 
charge of all Christian duties. 

We would advise and admonish all such in the first place to avoid 
all extravagant conceptions in connection with this subject ;—never 
to associate in their minds with high degrees of grace the ideas of 
miraculous powers, visions, or extraordinary ecstasies. We would 
not wish to throw doubt over the facts which are recorded by Mrs. 
H. A. Rogers, as to extraordinary answers to prayer, and yet it 
will not be safe to conclude that these cases are necessarily or usu- 
ally connected with a state of Christian perfection. 

Such persons should be cautioned against Solzfidianism, that is, 
resting in faith alone, without evangelical works. We, indeed, 
“stand” in this grace “by faith,” “we walk by faith,” we “live 
by faith ;” but then it is a penztent, foumng, praying, obedient faith. 
Not one that is ‘‘ dead, being alone.” 

Again: they should be advised to make this great work matter 
of conversation on all suitable occasions. Our reasons for urging 
the prudent profession of this work of grace are simply these: 
1. God no more lights this candle to have it put under a bushel, 
than that of justification. It seems, indeed, reasonable, that he 
should be honored in all his gifts, and especially in the highest 
and greatest which we may hope to receive in the present state. 
2. Universal experience in this blessing proves that it cannot be 
enjoyed in secret. If we would retain it, we must profess it. 
Such was the experience of Mr. Fletcher and others of those who 
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lived for years in the splendors of this glorious light, and such, as 
far as we have made any observations in our intercourse with this 
class of Christians, is the case still. 3. Our heavenly Father 
designs by this means to make us instruments in his hands of 
spreading this heavenly influence. A simple and circumstantial 
account of the wonderful dealings of God with them, upon the 
part of those who have attained to, and who honor this holy 
state, will encourage others to seek it, and never fail, with the 
blessing of God, to be the means of spreading the holy fire. 

Finally, we would say to this class of Christians, Be prudent in 
your professions, and in all your expressions on the subject of this 
sublime and blessed state. ‘‘ Cast not your pearls before swine.” 
Consider that this is not a doctrine to be dealt out indiscriminately 
to all classes of persons, not excepting skeptics and scoffers. By 
high professions and strong expressions before an ungodly world, 
you may bring this blessed doctrine into contempt, and be an oc- 
casion of stumbling to many. Many wise and salutary advices 
are given by our authors which we have not space to insert. For 
these the reader may consult Wesley’s advice, see Plain Account 
of Christian Perfection, pp. 134-152, Fletcher’s Address to Perfect 
Christians, and Treffry’s Treatise, pp. 220-250. 

Should we resume this subject, which with the leave of Provi- 
dence we now intend, we shall review several American productions 
which have recently made their appearance, and excited no little 
interest among both the friends and foes of the doctrine of Christian 


perfection. Ep. 





Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
1. A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Dr. Turner’s Elements of Che- 


mistry ; containing, in a condensed form, all the most important facts 
and principles of the Science. Designed for a text-book in Colleges 
and other Seminaries of Learning. By Joun Jounston, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in the Wesleyan University. Middletown: 
Barnes & Saxe. 1840. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 453. 


Dr. Turner’s Elements of Chemistry has been extensively used in 
the United States, as a text-book for students in our seminaries of learn- 
ing. The arrangement of the work is generally excellent, and the 
details copious. The style is a model in that kind of writing, and the 
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important facts of the science, known at the time of its publication, are 
faithfully presented. It must be admitted, however, that the book is 
not so well adapted to the wants of beginners, as of more advanced 
students. The most sagacious explorers of nature are not always the 
most successful writers of elementary text-books. To collect and ar- 
range facts, and to condense and compile from various authors, and 
from numerous articles in scientific journals, in such a manner as to 
exhibit the science in its fair proportions, and in such order that the 
mass of learners may follow and comprehend it, though requiring less 
genius, perhaps, than original investigations, do unquestionably demand 
equal industry and more patience. The discussions of rival, and some- 
times of obsolete, theories, which occupy many pages of Dr. Turner’s 
work, though useful to the lecturer and the adept, have a tendency to 
confuse and embarrass the tyro, and to induce in him the very errone- 
ous belief, that the principles of the science are uncertain. Itis believed 
that a text-book of chemistry should set forth the established principles 
of the science, and illustrate them by a sufficient number of facts to fix 
them strongly in the mind of the learner, without bewildering his rea- 
son with conflicting opinions, of whose truth or fallacy he is as yet 
incompetent to judge, and without overloading his memory with a mass 
of details equally unnecessary and discouraging. 

Chemistry is both a science and an art. The science consists in 
principles ; the art in manipulations. The student may gain a know- 
ledge of the former from text-books, and from lectures, accompanied by 
experiments, with much less labor than he can acquire the practical 
dexterity requisite for success in the latter; and the time devoted to 
the subject in American colleges is seldom more than sufficient for the 
attainment of a good theoretical knowledge of the powers and proper- 
ties of bodies, and of the laws and results of chemical action. Hence 
he desires a book from which he may learn to know the science, not to 
practice the art. 

Professor Johnston’s Manual is designed as a text-book, suited to the 
wants of the students in American colleges. The views set forth in 
the preface to his book, as will be obvious from the following extract, 
fully accord with our own. 

“The object of the great majority of students, even of those who 
pursue a collegiate course, is, not to make themselves familiar with 
minute details of facts or processes of manipulation, but to understand the 
great principles of the science, and the leading facts which serve for 
its foundation. To facilitate in the accomplishment of this purpose, is 


the object of this work. In preparing it, the excellent ‘ Elements 
of Chemistry’ of the late Dr. Turer has been adopted as the basis, 
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and all of that work incorporated in it which was suited to our purpose. 
His arrangement has been uniformly followed, with a few unimportant 


“exceptions, which it is not necessary here to particularize. This ar- 


rangement, on the whole, is considered the best that has ever been 
proposed. The part of Dr. Turner’s work omitted, is taken up chiefly 
with details of facts, and discussions of opinions and theories, which is 
indeed important in a work designed for the general student, but which 
would be out of place in a book prepared expressly to be used as a 
text-book.” 


Following the general arrangement of Dr. Turner, and, so far as 
was consistent with his plan, the language, also, Professor Johnston 
has given to the public a work containing, in a much smaller compass, 
all the most valuable matter found 1n that author. He has done more. 
Keeping pace with the progress of the science, he has collected and 
incorporated in his Manual many facts and illustrations from other 
sources. Several important discoveries and inventions of recent date, 
which have excited unusual attention and curiosity, have also found a 
place upon his pages. Among these we may mention the photographic 
process of M. Daguerre, the electro-magnetic engine of Mr. Daven- 
port, and the solidification of carbonic acid, first effected five years ago, 
by M. Thillorier, of Paris, and more recently in this country, by Dr. J. 
K. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Webster, of Boston. The appa- 
ratus constructed and successfully used by Professor Johnston for obtain- 
ing the frozen acid, though similar in principle to that employed by Doctors 
Mitchell and Webster, is much less complicated and expensive. An 
engraving and description of this instrument are given in the Manual. 

In treating of the compounds which the non-metallic elements form 
by combining with each other, the compiler has judiciously adopted the 
arrangement of Dr. Beck. Dr. Turner, as is well known, devoted seven 
sections of his work to what he calls “the compounds of the non-me- 
tallic acidifiable combustibles with each other ;” and the student, having 
previously learned that nitrogen is not a combustible, (in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word combustible,) is surprised to find under this head 
a description of several of the compounds of nitrogen with other ele- 
ments. The fact that hydrogen is a combustible, does not seem to be 
a sufficient reason why ammonia, which is a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, should not be described under the head of nitrogen, as well 
as nitrous oxide, which is a compound of nitrogen and oxygen. In the 
Manual before us, the history of each non-metallic element is followed 
by the history of the compounds which it forms with those elements, 
whether combustibles or not, which have been previously described. 
The same order is observed with regard to the metals, so far as they 
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form combinations with non-metallic bodies. Like Dr. Turner, Pro- 
fessor Johnston has placed the compounds which metals form with 
each other in a separate section, instead of noticing under each metal 
the alloys which it forms with the preceding. 

A separate chapter is very properly given to the salts, as we thus 
have the advantage of a classification of them into orders, genera, and 
species. This class of bodies is so numerous, that, without such a 
system, the study of their specific characters would be excessively 
tedious. Dr. Turner’s excellent division of salts into oxy, hydro, sul- 
phur, and haloid, is adopted. 

The part occupied by analytical chemistry contains as much as will 
be found useful on that subject in a text-book for college classes. All 
that is necessary in a work of this kind is, to give the student some 
general idea of the methods of conducting these difficult and delicate 
operations, without going into any extended detail of complicated pro- 
cesses. Every person who attempts to perform analyses will, as a 
matter of course, provide himself with those works in which the subject 
is treated of at large. 

It is a matter of commendation in this work that practical suggestions 
are often made in connection with the principles of the science, to 
show their application in processes of utility, and in explanation of 
natural phenomena. Such remarks seldom fail to excite interest in a 
class ; and a principle is more easily remembered when it is associated 
in the mind with some familiar fact which it explains. On the whole, 
we believe that Professor Johnston’s Manual will be found to answer 
the purpose for which it is designed, better than most of the compila- 
tions on the same subject now before the American public. We will 
express, however, what every reader will feel, a hope that the next 
edition will exhibit more care than the present in the correction of the 
The typographical errors are, unfortunately, numerous. 
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proof sheets. 








2. Bacchus.—An Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of 
Intemperance. By RatpH Barnes Grinprop. First American, 
from the third English edition, by Cuartes C. Lez, A. M., M. D. 
New-York: J. & H. G. Langley. 1840. 12mo., pp. 512. 


WE take great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the above 
work from the publishers. And our gratification principally arises from 
a very strong conviction that the work will exert a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon community. The number and importance of its facts, 
together with the ability and fidelity of its execution, entitle it to the 
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serious and respectful consideration of all intelligent and virtuous men. 
The history of intemperance is a history of wrongs—a delineation of 
crime, degradation, and wretchedness. And the various tributaries to 
this stygean stream, are becoming matters of patient and philosophical 
investigation. Philanthropists wisely judge that if we would dry up 
this tide of death we must cut off its resources. With this view our 
author institutes a philosophical inquiry into the history of alcoholic 
drinks, and shows that their use holds a direct connection with the de- 
grading vice of drunkenness, and of course is always fraught with the 
greatest danger. He shows that alcohol is not “a good creature of 
God :” but is an invention, and one too, which, though it has its use, 
upon the whole, religion and humanity have cause to deplore. 

To us quite the most interesting part of the work are the chapters upon 
the “temperance of the Hebrews,” and of “the primitive Christians.” 
Here our author discusses the various original words employed in the 
Scriptures for wine. And if he does not prove that wines strongly 
alcoholic were in all cases absolutely proscribed, he does most conclu- 
sively prove that there is no sanction of their use in any quantities, 
in the Holy Scriptures. But we must leave this work for the present, 
(though had we space, we should be happy to give it an extended re- 
view,) after expressing our sincere gratitude to the editor and publishers 
for the service they have rendered the cause of temperance in its re- 
publication, and most earnestly commending it to the attention of our 
readers. The mechanical execution of the work, for beauty and cor- 
rectness, deserves high praise. 





3. The Doctrine and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
New-York: Published by George Lane. 1840. Duodecimo, pp. 216. 


Tuis large edition of the Discipline was wisely authorized by the 
late General Conference, for the accommodation of churches and fami- 
lies. And upon examining it, and seeing how much more easily it is 
read, even by those having good eyes, and how much more respectable 
it appears, we are really astonished that the project of putting our Dis- 
cipline into this form had not entered some wise head long before. 
The Methodist Discipline is not merely a book of reference, or to be 
read by those who have sharp eyes. It should be read and studied by 
every Methodist, young and old; and we are quite sure those of our 
people who are becoming advanced in years, will greet this beautiful 
edition of it with no little pleasure. Let every Methodist family pro- 
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cure a copy for the book case or the centre table, as it will be an orna- 
ment to either, and will be much more likely to be read, and will be 
read with much greater pleasure and profit, than the diminutive type 
of former editions. It should also be noticed, that in this edition 
several typographical errors in the work have been corrected, and 
some deficiencies in the alphabetical index supplied. 

As this fine large book will not be quite so easily buried under the 
rubbish, and the large and elegant type will be read without difficulty, 
we can but hope the excellent instructions and rules it contains may 
not now be quite forgotten, but may have the attention they deserve 
from both ministers and people. 





4. Upuam’s Pui,tosopHicaL Worxks.—WNew edition. 


1. Mental Philosophy, embracing the three Departments of the Intellect, 
Sensibilities, and Will: by THomas C. Upuam, Professor of Mental 
and Mora] Philosophy in Bowdoin College. In three volumes. 

2. Abridgment of the work on the Intellect and Sensibilities. ‘Two 
volumes in one. For Academies and Schools. 

3. Outlines of disordered Mental Action. Harpers’ Family Library, 
No. 100. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1840. 

A new and beautiful edition of the philosophical works of Professor 
Upham is just from the press of Harper & Brothers. The efforts of 
this author to analyze, classify, and illustrate the phenomena of mind 
are truly deserving. The subject is one which has occupied the 
reflections and the pens of the most towering geniuses, and yet all its 
abstrusities have never been fathomed, nor its difficulties overcome. 
When such men as Locke, Reid, Stewart, and Brown have failed to 
agree upon many of the principles which govern the operations of the 
human mind, we are ready to inquire, “ Who shall decide?” But 
though metaphysics has scarcely been reduced to the degree of certainty 
in many of its great leading principles to entitle it to the denomination 
of a science, yet this by no means proves that the labors of those who 
at different times and in different countries have devoted themselves to 
the consideration of the origin and succession of human thoughts, and 
the principles which govern human volitions, have been altogether in 
vain. Much has been done, very much, to illustrate these subjects, 
and relieve them of their difficulties. And to those who have devoted 
themselves to these investigations the world is laid under great obliga- 
tions, though there should still remain mysteries which have not been 
explained. In investigating and exhibiting the leading theories which 
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have been broached upon the various parts of the general subject of 
which he treats, Professor Upham is patient and discriminating, and 
may be relied upon as giving us the best views which have been pre- 
sented. He has removed many difficulties, settled many doubts, and 
explained and simplified many intricacies. And upon the whole we 
can most cheerfully recommend his works to the attention of all such 
as wish assistance in their endeavors to form a just acquaintance with 
the powers and susceptibilities, or various states of the human mind. 

We give the following brief specimen from the work on the Will. 
It is the conclusion of a note to a section on “ Slavery of Will.” 


“ Fourtu.—If man’s will be enslaved, so that he cannot of himself 
be and do what is required of him, what shall be said, on philosophical 
principles, of his accountability? The theological doctrine in general 
terms is, that, whatever may be true of the slavery of the will in the 
things of religion, man’s accountability remains; and that he is not 
only required to do what is right and to avoid what is wrong, but that 
he is justly condemned, in particular, for not serving and loving God 
just as the Scriptures demand of him. This view is undoubtedly a 
correct one; and yet the human mind, in its search after justice as 
well as truth in this matter, will be desirous to find something explana- 
tory of this seemingly inconsistent state of things, viz., slavery on the 
one hand, and moral accountability on the other. Different explana- 
tions are given by different theological writers. It will be said by 
some, for instance, that man, in virtue of his connection with Adam as 
the natural and federal head of the race, and also by his own personal 
acts, has brought himself into his present ruined situation. He has 
destroyed himself; and, therefore, stands accountable both for his pre- 
sent ruined state, and also for every thing which naturally flows out of 
that ruin. 

“ But it is believed that theologians commonly meet the difficulty here, 
in addition, perhaps, to the view just referred to, by connecting with 
the doctrine of the religious slavery of the will the great conservative 
doctrine of the grace of God, purchased by the blood of Christ, and 
manifested in the shape of a general and adequate offer of divine as- 
sistance to all who will sincerely do all they can for their religious 
restoration, whether it be more or less. * * * * Prostrate and 
inthralled by sin as we are, we may still, by the grace of God, speak 
of our freedom and accountability in religious things as well as in 
others, and that, too, without any prejudice either to fact or to lan- 
guage ; but not in such a way as to appropriate to ourselves any merit. 
We find in Christ that purchased freedom which we had lost in Adam. 
And hence those frequent Scriptural appeals which are made to us just 
as if we had not lost our strength. We cannot of ourselves break our 
chains ; but theologians very properly assure us, that there is a sense 
in which we may take hold of the arm of Christ, which has power to 
break them for us. Hence, although in our natural and inthralled state 
(if we choose to call it such) we can undoubtedly make important ef- 
forts of a certain kind, and which have a connection more or less inti- 
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mate with our final destiny, we are nevertheless properly said to be 
saved by the divine power, and to have no merits of our own. The 
necessity of human effort, in whatever shape and to whatever extent it 
is put forth, and the accessory and consummating influence of divine 
grace, seem both to be referred to in that interesting and instructive 
passage : ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for 
it is God which worketh in you, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.’” 

The style of these works is in general correct, perspicuous, and 
natural, and the great modesty and excellent spirit of the author cannot 
be too much admired. The present edition appears with the author’s 
latest corrections and improvements, and for style of mechanical exe- 
cution is altogether worthy of the well-earned reputation of the enter- 
prising house from which it emanates. An able review of these works 


is in hand, and will appear in our next number. 





5. Speeches delivered on Various Occasions. By Georcre G. Cookman, 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference, and Chaplain to the Senate of 
the United States. New-York: George Lane. 18mo. pp. 139. 


Tuis little work is most earnestly commended to the attention of the 
Christian public generally, as being calculated not only to impart use- 
ful instruction, but to diffuse the spirit of benevolence ; and especially 
to awaken public interest in behalf of our great benevolent institutions. 
In these speeches will be found a sprightliness and vigor, with a novelty 
of expression, and an exuberance of figurative illustrations, almost pe- 
culiar to the author, and which impart the highest interest to his plat- 
form productions. 

We have read these speeches with great pleasure, and, we hope, 
some profit, and have found nothing in relation to which we judge it 
necessary to guard the reader, unless we make an exception of several 
statements made in the last address. The author says, “ Methodism, 
so called, is not a sect,” p. 128. “Methodism is not a form,” p. 129. 
“‘ Methodism is not an opinion,” p. 131. Though these statements are 
justified by the declarations of Mr. Wesley, and are undoubtedly true 
of “ Methodism” before it assumed a distinct church organization, yet 
at this time they can only hold good in a very qualified sense, in relation 
either to the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, or the 
Wesleyan connection in England. For though Methodism is not sec- 
tarian, or formal, or theoretical, in any bad sense of these terms, it still 
must be admitted that the Methodists are as really and truly a Christian 
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sect, and as certainly have formulas, and as clearly have a set of doc- 
trinal opinions, as any other Christian communion in the world. Our 
object in this notice is, so to qualify the statements alluded to, that they 
may not lead the reader into error, and by no means to detract from 
the value of the able and interesting speech in which they are found. 
We hope these excellent speeches may, in many cases, take the place 
of the light reading, which often has far less literary merit than they 
may justly claim, and never any of the sanctifying fire which gives 
them character. 

The only regret the reader of this work will be likely to experience 
will be, that it is not longer. 





6. Select Discourses on the Functions of the Nervous System, in opposi- 
tion to Phrenology, Materialism, and Atheism, &c. By J. AucusTIN 
Smiru, M. D., President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New-York. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1840. 12mo. 
pp. 210. 


THis volume contains, lst, a lecture on the diversities of human 
character from physiological peculiarities, and 2d, three discourses on 
the functions of the nerves. In the lecture, originality and independ- 
ent thinking will be apparent to the reader, and command his respect, 
whatever he may be disposed to award to the theories of the author. 
And the discourses upon the nervous functions, including motion and 
sensation, will be found to present much that is new, ingenious, and 
instructive upon this terra incognita of metaphysical research. The 
criticism upon phrenology, which is anatomical, physiological, and me- 
taphysical, although somewhat censorious as the sect will regard it, is 
more easily to be condemned than answered. And materialism and 
atheism, which are kindred sciences, will find their fabric of argument, 
so called, based on the phenomena of the sense of touch, to be swept 
away beyond recovery. 

Professor Smith is undoubtedly a scholar and metaphysician, who 
understands the subjects on which he treats, and though his style is 
unique, and indeed sui generis, yet he deals his blows without fear or 
favor, relying upon his inflexible integrity of purpose, and the resources 
of his learning and logical acumen, for protection from the army of cri- 
tics. The work is well worth perusal, especially as an antidote to 
popular delusion in these degenerate days, when philosophy is running 
mad. 
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